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old ‘Cother ae 
Medals — 
Art Objects 


_ (Supplement io a “The Connoisseur’ ") 8 


A - Quarterly List of Prices. Realised ae Auction 
Price 2s. 6d. nett Quarterly _ 


“ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. ; Published in» ‘March, ieee 
| | or by Post, Lis oe ee September and December — 


Of all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, |— 
Ss Carmelite House, Carmelite Sti,° Ef: 


GEORGE - MORLAND 
A Biographical Essay with Complete List of Engraved Works 
By J. . T. HERBERT BAILY 


Chinas 100 Illustrations in Colour & Molockrome. a 


The whole of the First Edition of: 4,000 Copies was sold before publication 
The Second Edition is Now Ready 


PRICE: FIVE SHILLINGS NETT 


Bound Copies: .7/6 Nett. NS 
NOW..ON SALE at all Booksellers, Newsagents, or the PUBLISHERS, Festus House, Ec, wah 
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Aad " LONDON. EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
Tec ec cones Neicibae Seon NG 95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 
: . 4 . 


—__II]fE 


ANNONA 
EEE SEES 


‘kind,now for sale or wanted 


JASIALLAN DUNCAN 


HIS LIST is compiled for the purpose of bringing readers of ‘‘THE CONNOISSEUR” into direct communication with private individuals who 
wish to buy or sell works of Art and Curios. The charge7is 2d. for each word, which must be prepaid and sent in by 
the 10th of every month.*Special terms quoted for illustrated announcements. All letters to be addressed: ‘‘THE CONNOISSEUR 
REGISTER, No. ——, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, F:.C.; and replies (with a loose unused stamp for each answer), sent in a 

blank envelope, with the number at the top right-hand corner. If a stamp is not sent with each reply, the Proprietors cannot be responsible for 
the forwarding of same to the advertiser. No responsibility is taKen by us with regard to any sales effected. All advertisements 
to be sent to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ THE CONNOISSEUR,” 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 

SPECIAL NOTICE,—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns. 


Mortlake Tapestry.—Two pieces for sale, size 8 ft. by Io ft. Antique Oak Carved Front.—Coin or Specimen Cabinet, 


and 9 ft. by 9 ft. Particulars sent. [No. R2,446 about 6 ft. 6in. by 3 ft. 6in. 104 Drawers. £29 (or 
Chippendale Wardrobe.—S ft. 6 ins. high, four drawers, offer). Unique. ; [No. R2,458 
lion head ring handles. For sale, reducing collection. For Sale.—Complete set of THE CONNOISSEUR. ; Unsoiled 
‘ (No. R2,447 to date. [No. RK2,459 
Bartolozzi Engravings.—Pair coloured, Gyfszes, fellow Lowestoft Tea Service and Mug.—Nanigarw Plate 
Fortune Teller, \Narranted genuine. (No. R2,448 Dishes. . . ‘ [No. R2,460 
Japanese Kakemono.—By Kose Kano-aka, about 900 years Salt-glazed Blue and White Printed saree es 
old, £25; also an old Chinese ditto, £5. [No. R2,449 _, _ 15 i. F No. 12,401 
Pieces ot oa ‘Sung Pottery.—8oo es in years old, Middle Age Lindos Plates and Rhodes Vases.—Bronze 
3 10s. 3 pair of dainty ‘Famille Verte % Romicnmiarked Barbedienne Statue and Vases, and miscellaneous other 
ihe moe and See centre ditto, £4 10s i; ornamental ware sold by gentleman going abroad. 

j dey OF ees : J P No. R2,462 

[No. R2,450 2 sae *. ed ; [ J eat a 
Samuel Cousins.—A4vge Jnnocence; Lady Spencer Bingham Baxter Prints Wanted.—Send particulars fe [No. R2,463 
Penelope; Strawberry Girl; Yes or No, unique. For Sale.—Coloured Prints, by H. Alken. Set of six. Zhe 

First artists’ proofs. " Etchings by Rembrandt, Diirer, : Steeplechase. Offers invited. ; [No. R2,464 
Schonzauer ; Drawings by late Ruskin, Solomon, Alken. Wanted.—Nailsea Glass, green or black F lasks, spotted 

[No. R2,451 white. i _[No. R2,465 

Grandfather Clock.— By Ludlow, of Yarmouth, 1802. Old Pewter Plates and variety of pieces for sale, 
Oak case. [No. R2,453 z, a a [No. h2,466 
Staunton’s Shakespeare,—15 volumes. Illustrated by For Sale.—Connoisseur, first 12 volumes. ee 6 
Gilbert, R.A. Cost £15 15s. Offers requested. * : Dt. eh int a eee 7 

(No. R2,454 Wanted.—Fine and rare Books, also choice Engravings, 
Chinese Porcelain.—By Cosmo Monkhouse, as new. For about 1800. : . : [No. R2,468 
sale. [No. R2,455 Wanted by a Collector.—Old Silver Caddy Spoons, good 
Fine Ten-sided Ivory Caddy.— £6. [No. R2,456 quality and rare shapes. Apply [No. R2,469 
W anted.—Pewter Pes Tankard. [No. R2,457 Small but fine Collection of Paintings, all Old Masters, 
S sixteenth to seventeenth century. Viewed London. 
For sale. [No. R2,470 


Wanted 


Wanted.—Jacobean Wine Glasses. Particulars. [No. R2,471 
Chippendale Fourpost Bed.—New Hair Spring Mattress. 
[No. R2,472 
Chippendale and Antique French Bureau Bookcase. 
[No. R2,473 
Antique Inlaid Tlahogany Bedroom Suite and Tall- 


Antique 


° boy. [No. R2,474 

Chairs Antique Oriental Carpets. [No. R2,475 
to match specimen Paintings by Old Masters. [No. R2,476 
illustrated herewith 


Lantern Clock. [No. R2,477 


Continued on Page 10. 
Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 


Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEX. DuNcaAN, Glenholme, Penarth. 


Address, with full 
particulars, to 
Box O 258 


HAMPTON 
& Sons, Ltd. 


Pall Mall East 
LONDON, S.W. 


Visitors to Clifton, Bristol, are invited to inspect the collection of Old 
China, Pictures, Lace, Glass, Pewter, and Brass, shown by Mr. Phillips, 
at the shop opposite the Museum and Art Gallery, Queen’s Road. 


Infallible Woodworm Destroyer—ANTIW ORM 


Wanted —Genuine early ‘‘ Chippendale ” Side Table. —Write 
Box 1010, THE CONNOISSEUR, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 
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THE MISSES 


H. & I. WOOLLAN 


(Under Royal Patronage) 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Sheraton 

Chippendale 
Hepplewhite 
Elizabethan 
Queen Anne 


Also some fine 
PAINTED & 
INLAID 
SATINWOOD 
PIECES 


OLD LACE 
CHINA 
GLASS, &c. 


& Sa = . 
Chippendale Wall-lights 
(a pair of). 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Decoriter.’’ Telephone 5467 Gerrard. 


Showrooms-~ First Floor, 


28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


A Fine Old Chippendale Carved and Gilt Mirror. 
ALSO A SELECT COLLECTION OF 


GENUINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


GREGORY & Co., 


19, OLD CAVENDISH ST., LONDON, W. 


ROYAL CROWN DERBY. 


e Variety to choose 

” from equal to 
yi, that of any two 

= London Stores. 


Showrooms : 
4 LARGE FLOORS. 


Electric Lift. 


MODERN VIENNA. 


ERNEST WAHLISS 


PORCELAIN HOUSE, 


88, Oxford St., W. 


(3 minutes’ walk from Oxford Circus or Tottenham Court Road Tube Stations. 


Specialities: 


Royal Crown Derby, Royal Dresden, 
Wedgwood, - Mintons, - Imperial 
Vienna, Delft, Alexandra Ware, 
Italian Fayence, Art Terra Cotta, 
Glass and Crystal Ware. 


DINNER SETS 
DESSERT SETS 
TEA SETS 
BREAKFAST SETS 
TOILET SETS 
TRINKET SETS 
FISH SETS 
GAME SETS 
ASPARAGUS SETS 
WINE SERVICES 
LIQUEUR SERVICES 


VASES 

ROSE BOWLS 
FIGURES 
GROUPS 

BUSTS 

TRAYS 

CLOCKS 
MIRRORS 
CANDELABRAS 
WALL PLAQUES 
PORCELAIN ROSES 


FLOWER AND PLANT POTS 
VIENNA COFFEE INFUSERS 


Our Porcelain and Fireproof Kitchen Accessories 
secured the Highest Award (Silver Medal) at 


UNIVERSAL COOKERY & FOOD EXHIBITION 


London, December, 1900. 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY & CUEANLINESS. 


Ill 


EE G ONIN Gils Siena 


(Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY). 


CONTENTS. 
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MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S PICTURES. THE EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. III. By 
W. Rovers. (With six illustrations) - - - - = - - - - Sk 
ELIZABETHAN FURNITURE. By Greorce Cecit, (With nine illustrations) — - - - 5 pS 
ETCHINGS BY SIR CHARLES HOLROYD. By Se_twyn Brinton. (With eight illustrations)- 85 
GOLD AND SILVER LACE. PART II. By M. Jourpain. (With six illustrations) - : 3 92 
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FINEST COINS 


SPINK & SON Ltd. 


17 & 18 Piccadilly 
LONDON, W. 


“Dynes 
cS) Ris 


PENNY, AZ-THELBEARHT OF WESSEX. 
A.D, 858-866. £13 10s, 


300. 
CANTERBURY PENNY, ‘*SEDE VACANTE.” cae 


Very Rare, £15, 


FINEST COINS 


SPINK & SON Ltd. 


17 & 18 Piccadilly 
LONDON, W. 


Collectors and others are invited to write or call for a free 
sample copy of the MONTHLY NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR. 
Subscription 2/6 per annum, post free. 


Fine Crown, James |. £5, 
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LITCHFIELD’S Gatteries 


Decorations & Antique Furniture, Gc. 


_ 


oS Soe 
ik A 


on application. 


Full particulars as to sizes and price sent 
Architects are invited to call and inspect the stock 
of Interior Decorative Models 


A very beautiful Flaxman decorated Adams Mantelpiece in pure statuary marble, the background of Frieze 
and pilaster panels is of delicate rose onyx, 


Litchfields have the Largest StocK of Genuine Old Marble Mantelpieces 
and Interiors, in early Georgian and Adams period. ————— 


Me SOmONmo ALP Am CHOICE COLLEGTION VOR 
OLD ENGLISH MAHOGANY FURNITURE, Carved and Gilt Mirrors and Wall Lights. 
COMPLETE OAK ROOMS & PANELLING in Jacobean and Georgian Periods. 
CHARLES II. CHAIRS, Oak Tables, Chests, and Furniture. 
LOUIS XV. MAGNIFICENT CARVED OAK BOISERIE. 
CONSOLE TABLES, Tripods, Commodes, Bronzes, Fire Dogs, &c. 


PAINTINGS BY ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, AND PANNINI, SUITABLE FOR CEILING AND 
WALL DECORATION, OVERDOORS, &c. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Designs and Estimates executed by a skilled and practical staff, under the personal direction of the principals. 


Y ' SeLRUM ONES PREETI, 
PINGHRIEEDS Galleries, 2. con wi 
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CONTENT S—continued from page 4. 


PAGE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 2 om, Ot See fc ee ee gee Ne 
NOTES. (With eight illustrations) — - - : eee! : ; ‘ ? : a] 
IN THE SALE ROOM - - - : - : : = ‘ = : Gs “= 29 
CORRESPONDENCE - - 3 - - : = z z ‘ : 3 E 3 ie CS 
HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE : - ; - - - - - : - - = 936 
PLATES 
LADY FITZGERALD. By Mapame Vic&E-LeBRuN : : - : : - - Frontispiece 
MRS. MARK CURRIE. By G. Romney 5 é : 2 z : ; z : : a MA 
COSTUME OF A WOMAN IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. By Dion Crayton CattHRopP 
and GILBERT POWNALL - - - - - - = - : : : 2 - 98 
ARIADNE. By S. W. Reynotps, after Str JosHuA REYNOLDS : : . = Z : = 308 
FOUR-IN-HAND. By J. GLeapan, after J. PoLLARD- - - - - : : : : ES 
LORD BURGHERSH. By F. Barrotozzi, after StR JosHuA REYNOLDS - : - - =) "528 
CHARLES W. SWANSON 
SS oe CHARLOTTE HOUSE 
= | | 23 CHAREOUSREeS @ Wai 


EDINBURGH 


DESIGNER . DECORATOR 
FURNISHER . ELECTRICIAN 


ENTIRE SCHEMES CARRIED 
OUT UNDER PERSONAL 


SUPERVISION 
BILLIARD ROOM DESIGNS AND 
RECENTLY EXECUTED ESTIMATES 
BY CHAS. W. SWANSON SUBMITTED FREE 
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TEAL & SON’S 


| Old Fashioned Toilet Wares 


include 
inexpensive 
reproductions 
of the 
famous wares 
of 
SPODE, 
COPELAND, 
WEDGWOOD, 
MASON, 
Etc. 


SPODE’S “CLUSTERS,” 25/- per:set OLD WILLOW PATTERN, 7/6 per set 


Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 94, ‘‘ Toilet Wares Old & New,” with Photographs G Prices 
Orders over £2 Carriage Paid in England and Wales. 


196, etc.. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD G SON wat 


enlicn of “ Old Wedgwood ”—“ Spike” Pattern, 


in Blue and Gold; in Dinner, Tea, and Breakfast Ware. 


PRICES : core: 
my GH ths EARTHEN WARE- aoe ae 
CHINA— Wes 00 aA piece Dinner Service : : fe a 
40 piece Tea Service = = = = ie Fe ef : : 12 3 9 
i = = of Nfs) 101 OF rT gti : = PETES 

51 piece Breakfast Service = = 51 ere utact Service F : 
1 % e 3 Sim 0.0) | 40 »» Lea Service . = = 4 4 0 


Full Dinner Service, for 12 persons = = 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PARTICULARS. 


ZA 
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GREAT SALE 


OF 


PIANOS 


é 
f VERY EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
[ 
® 


—— SIMPLEX —— 


PIANO-PLAYER. 
“No other can compare with it.’’—PIETRO 
MASCAGNI. 
Price £52. 


SIMPLEX PIANO. 


A superb Piano, containing the Simplex mechanism 
as well as the ordinary action, and usable 
either way at will. 


Price 88 Guineas. 


SYMPLETTA. 


The new cheap Piano-Player—equal or superior to 


MOORE & MOORE 
ta 


104 and 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, E 


(Near the Bank. Telephone 670 Central) 


In view of approaching removal to more convenient 
premises, offer present Stock of latest models at a 


Discount of 6/8 in the £ 


any other except the Simplex. 


Price 24 Guineas. 


Each may be Hired. All Hire allowed if Purchased. 


CasH OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
PARTICULARS FREE. 

CALL and TRY them, or write for particulars to— 

MOORE & MOORE (*is*), 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


104 & 105, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, E.C. 


| (Telephone: 670 Central.) 


Upright Grands from £28 


HUNDREDS TO SELECT FROM. 


Old Pianos taKen in Part Payment. 


Only once, during three-quarters of a Century, have MOORE and 
MOORE offered a Reduction from their Low Fixed Prices, 


West End Branch: 15a, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


(Telephone: 703 Mayfair.) | 


i 
( 
i High-class New Pianos from £16 
' 
t 
é 
[ 
® 


HEMING & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


ANTIQUE PLATE INTERIOR 


DECORATIONS 


GLORGIAN 


PERIOD 
A SPECIALITY 


PSs 


pie 
Seals? 


OLD PLATE 
IN ANY a 
QUANTITY 


PURCHASED iM 20, Motcomb St, 
FOR CASH. Moss == Delprave Sq, SW. 


- 


~, 


ee 

a 

i 
emg ty g ye ae a: 
LSS 


ad 
i 
= 


— 


Bie U 
ae oe TELEPHONE 1966 VICTORIA 
Unusual Piece. EkOG ‘Mee 
Pierced Covered Bowl by yr 
G. Ashforth, of Sheffield. Y 


1788. 8 inches high. 


28, Conduit Street, LONDON, W | 
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—— RESTORATIONS ——— 


OF 


ISTORICAL INTERIORS, which have been partially destroyed or 
damaged by fire, are undertaken by us under a guarantee that all 


work where necessary can be replaced with actual examples of the 
particular period. 


Valued Policies 


: \ 
Decorations for 
and Fire Insurance. 
Restorations. Otopeeeicy 
showing the 
Ww 5 


risks incurred 
when insur- 
ances are 
effected with- 


Cur booklet, 


illustrated with 


choice pen and te Pia 
ink drawings of VALUED 
POMGYe 


examples of 


Weare Valuers 
approved by 
the Fire Insur- 
ance Compan- 
ies which we 
represent. 


Restorations 
executed by our 
RESTORATION 
DEPARTMENT, 


sent post free 


on application. \ Valued Policies 


mean no Disputed 
Claims in the 
event of Fire. 


Ww 


Special Schemes 
and Estimates 
Our booklet 


prepared free. sent free on 


G ae oe application. 
ir fm Entrance Hell, the balostrading if modern — a 
ANTIQUES Opy from Ayton f all-the Ante Room be ond if CURIOS 
= later, aboot 168O—fhe Herond /creen inthe jore— =a 
CHINA round show fhe infl0ence of the oy rench PLATE 


fepoysence-peried of Frangoly Peer = 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
The LARGEST STOCK of Genuine Antiques in London. 
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STONER A EVANS, Fine Art Galleries, 
3, King Street, St. James’ Sq., London, s.w. 


TELEGRAMS! TALOFA, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE! 6658 GERRARD. 


wave ror anv used BY LORD NELSON. 


The CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 
continued from page 2. 
For Sale.—Fine collection Stamps, English Colonials ; cost 
4450. Accept £150. Appointment only. [No. R2,478 
‘*Peter Pan.’’—Large paper copy. For sale. [No. R2,479 
Few Chelsea Figures. [No. R2,480 
Wanted.—Statuary Marble Figure, about life size, of fine 
quality, for entrance hall of a house; female subject 
preferred. With full particulars, give sculptor’s name, 
date of work, and _ price. No. R2,481 


A Gentleman wishes to sell some fine examples of Chippen- 
dale and Satinwood Furniture in original condition, also 
some Mezzotints and Coloured Engravings. Will send 
Photographs on application.— Write Box 1,100, Parting- 
tons, 37, Southampton Street, W.C. 


PARTNER. 


An old-established Dutch firm dealing in Antiquities, doing business with 
the first houses in the Trade, wishes, in order to execute the increasing orders 
of English houses, to come in connection with a gentleman willing to furnish 
about £3,000, and to act as a representative partner in England. Excellent 
bank references. Apply by letter K.K., to Messrs. KirperGer & Kesrer, 
Roken 134, Amsterdam, Holland. 


OIL PAINTING, about 36 ins. by 30 ins., finest quality, on canvas, 
excellent condition, in Morland frame extra. Believed to be the 
original of print **Boys SKating’’ recently reproduced in the 
“Connoisseur Morland.” Known to owner over 30 years, who 
will sell at moderate price. Apply— 

WALTER CRESSWELL, 

1, Oxford Place, Roath, Cardiff. 


WANTED.—OLD OAK PANELLING 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries. 


Write: Box No. 1,006, ‘Tur Connorsseur,” 95, Iemple Chambers, E.C. 


a 

ERMAN ARISTOCRAT, experienced, with very good connection all 

over the Continent, especially in Spain, wishes to procure Pictures 

and Curiosities for English Collectors ; knows at present, among others, of 

a beautiful Murillo for sale, whose authenticity is beyond any doubt. 

High references. Box 1,009, THE ConnorssEurR, 95, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London. 
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FULL PARTICULARS 
UPON APPLICATION. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE : 


Old Embroidered Pictures 
Old Samplers 

Old English Hangings 
Old Pewter 

Old Silver 

Old Engraved Glass 


Debenham &G 
Freebody 


WIGMORE ST., LONDON, wW. 


YE OAKEN BEDDE 


= ior FITTED WITH Sj 
4 Sanitary Spring Mattress, 37/6 


3 ft. by 6 ft. 6in, 


Carriage paid to any station in England. 


Money 


returned 


if not 


approved 
of. 


ANY 
SHADI 
OF 


OAK 


OAK BEDSTEADS 
with Springs, from 21/- 
Send for Catalogues, | 
B. MAGGS & Co., #4 
BRISTOL. 


R.W. PARTRIDGE’S 
GALLERIES. 


sommmi tsa: «ow 19, St. James's St., 
LONDON, — 


Are replete with the 
Rarest Old English 
Furniture of the very 
Highest Quality. . . 


ABSOLUTELY 


The largest and most 
refined Collection in 
the world... .- 
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The Property of R. W. Partridge, 19, St. James’s Street, London. 
Made for His Majesty the King of Spain in 1793. 


A description of this beautiful specimen on next page. 


R. W. Partridge, Art Expert, 19, St. James’s St 


February, 1907-—No. Ixvi. 


-- London, England. 


SSL 
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R.W. PARTRIDGE 


This rare and really exquisite cabinet, which was made to the order 
of King Charles IV. of Spain, designed by Sir William Chambers, 
R.A., made by Seddon, Sons and Shackleton, painted by William 
Hamilton, R.A., is recognised by every intelligent Connoisseur and 
Expert to be the FINEST example of eighteenth Century Furniture 


in existence. For disposal. ; 
Price £6,000 


HE best-known English maker of first-class furniture towards the end of the eighteenth 
century was Thomas Seddon, a native of Manchester, who came to London in the 
last half of the century and established himself in Aldersgate Street. He had two 

sons who helped him in his business and were members of the firm, as well as another 
partner, named Shackleton. For a good many years this firm did a very large business, including 
an enormous amount of work for George IV. Most of the older ‘“ movables” in Windsor 
Castle are by them. Thomas Seddon, the pre-Raphaelitish painter of Oriental scenery, was a 
grandson of the first Thomas Seddon, as also is J. P. Seddon, the well-known Architect. 
The younger Thomas Seddon was for a time designer to his father. 

The cabinet was probably finished by Seddon, Sons & Shackleton, whose name it displays, 
on the 28th June, 1793, their principal cabinet maker being in all probability one R. Newhan, 
whose name, with the date quoted, is also written inside it. It is probably the most impor- 
tant piece of furniture made in this country in the eighteenth century. Its dimensions are : 
extreme height 9 feet, extreme length 6 feet, extreme depth 3 feet. In elaboration it is unique, 
the chased and gilt metal work being exceptionally fine. ‘The interior is arranged as a dressing 
table combined with a jewel case and bureau and all the moving parts are carried out with 
extraordinary nicety. A dressing table at the Victoria and Albert Museum, there ascribed to 
Chippendale, may have come from the same hands, but no serious rival to this Chambers-Hamilton 
Cabinet is known, the commission being given by Charles IV. of Spain, which accounts for 
the appearance upon it of representations of the insignia of the two Spanish orders of Knight- 
hood, the Golden Fleece and the Immaculate Conception. The other panels represent the four 
Seasons, two of the [Elements (Fire and Water), Night and Morning, Juno in a car drawn by 


peacocks, Ceres in a car drawn by lions, and five Cupids in separate small panels. 


19, ST. JAMES’S ST. 
LONDON ... England 


XIII. 
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R.W.PARTRIDGE 


Telegrams: ** Diamondize, London,” Telephone: 5283 Gerrard. 


Juno in car drawn by 


Morning, peacocks, Night. 
Fire, Ceres in car drawn by Water, 
lions, 


The above are six of the many panels by William Hamilton, R.A., ornamenting the Cabinet. 


19, ST. JAMES’S ST. 
LONDON ... England 
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ARTRIDGE 


Telephone: 5283 Gerrard. 


Telegrams; ‘ Diamondize, London,” 


The Order of ; 
Cupid The Golden Fleece. Cupid, 
The Order of 


The Immaculate Conception, 


e 
e he numerous panels or namenting the interior 
The above are som of t 


19, ST. JAMES’S ST. 
LONDON ... England 
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Messrs. Mappin & Webb Ltd. New Premises 


at 158, Oxford Street, now in course of erection 


REBUILDING SALE starts FEBRUARY 4th, 1907 


eS a 


Great Opportunity for Bargains in Antique Plate 
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HENRY GRAVES & Co., Ltd. 


6, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Founded 1752. Publishers to His Majzsty. 


And at 18, Rue Caumartin, Paris, and 44, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 


Wheatley’s 13 Cries of London 


PUssciswAtusts) lcrootssing black = - = £31 10 OQ per set. 
NEARLY ALL SOLD. 
PoUeeccmpiinicdsinm@ciourss--0- = .- = £31 10 0 ,, 
MALLS SO LD. Plates destroyed. 


Subscribers’ 
Last Chance 


EEE EATS INET TTA 


Read the next three pages, then fll up the ORDER FORM oN Bete 
INSTALMENT PLAN, and post it immediately, and you wont regret taking this advice. 


MVII. 
B 


Remember this 
is positively 
the last appeal 


to Subscribers. 


ORANGES. PRIMROSES. 


But the Plates 


We could have will all be 


Id twice th 
Sold twice the destroyed and 


b decl . 
number declared exhibited. 


MACKEREL. 


As a 
speculation 
they 
have proved 
themselves 


already. 


See next page. 


MATCHES, 
February, 1907.—No. Ixvi. 


XVIII. 


This Series 
can be acquired 
on terms to 
meet the 
convenience of 
all lovers of 
Fine 
Engravings. 
See 
Order Form. 


NEW LOVE SONGS. MILK BELOW, MAIDS. 


Scores were 


If you hesitate disappointed in 


now you will be not securing 


too late. Coloured Sets. 


Don't delay. 


GINGERBREAD. 


These subjects 
have never 
before been 

produced 
in Mezzotint, 
and are 
strictly limited 
and plates 


destroyed 


See next page. 


STRAWBERRIES. exh 
OLD CHAIRS TO MEND. XIX. 


The 
oS ~ most important 
| : ae" Fine Art 
a Publication 
issued within 
the last 
100 years. 


KNIVES TO GRIND. 


CHERRIES. 


Absolutely your 


last chance to 


We can do with 


a few sets in 
secure one of the 


colour ata 
few remaining 


premium. 
black sets. 


What offers? 


TURNIPS AND CARROTS. 


/ 


“CONNOISSEUR” SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


On the Instalment System. 
Messrs. HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6, Pall Mall, S.W. 


I hereby agree to purchase One Set Artist Proofs of the “‘THIRTEEN CRIES OF 


Te / 4777) @ ; 
Lonpon,” engraved by Thomas G. Appleton, and herein enclose my cheque for One 
Pound to secure same. 


I also covenant to pay the balance of £30 10s. Od. upon the delivery of the 
completed work, by payments of £1 per month from date of delivery. 


Name.. 


Pee tk 1907. 
P.S.. 


Address 


‘THE COLOURED SETS ARE ALL SOLD Our. READY Next May. 
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ACOTRRTIN Mateus ReUTeL IES Convene Nia ries Te eme En 


One ~ 


x mK Ux ZX rt iN U 0 v 


oN 


“6 FAI 2APAT EX 


EXAMPLE OF WORK LATELY EXECUTED BY 


GRAHAM & BANKS, 


445, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Firm, who will estimate 


The Design and Execution of all Decorative Work receives the personal attention of the Principals of the 


and prepare special designs on request. 
A large collection of high- class English Furniture, both ANTIQUE and MODERN, can be seen in our extensive galleries. 
Antique Furniture ; 2. Chimneypieces ; 3. Plaster Ceilings ; 4, Wall Panellings ; 5. Decorations. 
XXI. 


Catalogues on application :—l. 


The Connoisseur 


An Old Oak Withdrawing Table. 


BAILEY’§ GALLERIES, seisct.cv.scst 7, High St., Kensington 


CATALOGUE FREE. TELEPHONE—852 WESTERN. (Opposite the Royal Palace Hotel). 


HE attention of readers is drawn 

ce ( to the Important Notice with 
respect to the Valuation of dad 

y | Works of Art on page XXVIII. 


<= ULD OAK PANELLING 


ADAPTED 
Fine MANTEL- PIECES ae 
; AND FIRE GRATES _ FITTED. 
Specimen Large stock of fine old carved wood Chimney-Pieces on hand, 
OAK ranging in price from #12 r1os.; others with less carving, from 
y #8 15s.; Old Adams’ Chimney Pieces, charming designs, from 
0 ASS FLOORING. oss. ; Dog Registered and Adams’ Hob Fire Grates to match. 
a OLD OAK STAIRCASE, Very fine specimen piece of work. 
Linen Fold} With rich oak panelling on the one side 
balustrading and handrail of a very fine design. 
Jacobean, Old Oak Columns, Mahogany and Oak Doors, 
nogany 
oar Balustrading, Carvings and Doorwavs. 
Elizabethan ; g y 
ad OLD ENGLISH WOODWORK. 
< WME SSeS eee 
Queen Anne e A very Massive and Rare Old Oak Chimney-Piece standing 
P Ili § pie g to ro ft. high and 7 to 8 ft. wide, 
aneling. @ 


— 


———— 

Old Georgi i lled R ; 
UNUSUALLY FINE with heagy cured etiaieos Euteae 
— oo high, finished with an important 


carved frieze, all in its original condition and can be easily adapted. 
Goods Procured 


to meet requirements. OLD OAK PANELLED ROOMS 

Fi i f Old Jacob Oak P lled R ’ 
BENJAM IN 'S N ew Galleries, Exceptionally aie’ with a beautifully carved comicel suitable dan 
76, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. (Old St. George’s Llall.) 


a Hall or a Room. 
February, 1907.— No. Ixvi. 


For OLD FURNITURE and WORKS of ART 


Commissions Executed 
for Christie’s, etc. 


Now on hand a quantity of simple Oak Panelling in various heights. 
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-ELKINGTON & CO., Ltd. 


22, Regent St. 
London, S.W. 


(Below 
Piccadilly 
Circus.) 


ANTIQUES 


A few rare 
Specimens 
of Antique 
Silver in 
stock, with 
a Fine 
Collection of 
less 
expensive 
Pieces. 


in finely carved 


DATE 1758. 


2 CADDIES, BOWL & COVER 


ik 


perforated lvory mounled 


73; A SE 
London, E£.C. 


ANTIQUES 


Fine 
Examples 
of any 
Period 
bought, 
high 
prices 
given. 


CANE 


Exhibition of Chimmneypieces at Messrs. Maple’s 
Tottenham Court Road, London, England 


THERE can be no doubt that in any scheme 
of modern furnishing the individual of taste must 
make an important feature of the decorative effects 
in the interior of the house, if it is desired to give an 
adequate setting for the display of beautiful furniture 
and pictures, and other art objects. 

It is indisputable that the chimneypiece is the 
dominant feature of a fine room, and, whatever style 
has been adopted, care should be taken that this 
structure should have a fitting decorative value, in 
accord with the style, size, and shape of the apartment. 


At Messrs. Maple’s, at the present time, there is 
an unsurpassed collection of chimneypieces which 
will repay a visit from those who are interested in 
seeing genuine and beautiful specimens of all the 
various periods represented. 

Fine examples of Queen Anne, Early Georgian, 
Adam, Sheraton, and Chippendale, in addition to 
fine specimens of Louis XIV. and Louis XVI, 
are displayed to full advantage, and form an in- 
teresting and educative study to all art lovers and 


connoisseurs. 
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S.N. NYBURG « C> 


Have on View a very Fine Collection of 


Antique Snuff-boxes, Watches, Miniatures, Flacons and Etuis. 


Furniture, English, 
Bronzes, French G 
Plate, German 
Jewels, of the 
China, 15th, 16th, 
Pictures, 17th, 18th 
Engravings, and 19th 
Bric-a-Brac Centuries. 


Also small collection of Fans. 


Connoisseurs are specially invited, and no one will be importuned to buy. 


0, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Ltd 
HENRY WELLS. cde STONBGRTE TORE 


15 & 19, High St., Shrewsbury. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Part of an old Dresden Dessert Service, Flying Fox decoration on 


White Basket-work-ground,/date about 1730. Comprising 49 pieces. 


GENUINE AND RARE OLD CHINA, 


oat 


SILVER, # PRINTS, FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART. 


TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ WELLS, SHREWSBURY TELEPHONE NO. 55 


ENQUIRIES AND INSPECTION INVITED. 


February, 1907.— No. |xvi. 


Genuine and Complete Armour for Man and Horse, period Henry VIII. 


Antique Furniture, China, Silver, and Works of Art. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


10, Royal Parade, Harrogate. 


XXIV. 


Branch: 


The Connorsseur 


DUVEEN 


LONDON 


ee AND 


NEW YORK 


The Connoisseur 


W. H. PECKITT, 


DEALER 


GREAT SALE. 


MODERN G&G ANTIQUE 


House Furnishings. 


LAST FEW DAYS. 


Lot 296. Old Mahogany 
Inlaid Barometers, 


yk 
} thoroughly done up 
Dry; 7 and adjusted. Sale 
Uy WY, VY; Uy price - 37/6 each. 
Yy Uff} Lf) Y if Others at 60/-, 63/-, 
Yi iy Y/Y / Uff to £9 15s. 
WH /Y/. ff 
Yi YY ‘ Lot 289. Old Bow Front 
i] WM Is Mahogany Chest, in 
YA TY original condition 
WA Sale price - £2 15s. 


Lot 164. Old Inlaid 
Mahogany Chest, 
2 ft. 9 ins. wide and 


Telephone: 


Ua 2 ft. gins. high, with 
Gerrard. four long drawers. 
oe Sale price, 
£3 17s, 6d. 


Price List 
Sree on 


Y yf} y ee NS application. 


Lot 186. Fine Old Spanish 
Mahogany Chest, 3 ft. 6 ins 
wide by 3 ft. 6 ins. high. 
Original price {£9 9s. 


co TL ists Saleprice = "26 11s. 6a, 
= sous SINGLE Lot 314. Very Fine Inlaid Chest 
///" ES. | OME TMT STAMPS of Drawers, as photo. 

WIM\Z \( | AND Sale price - £3 178, 6d. 

\ ae COLLECTIONS Cenuine Old Toilet Classes, 
\\ a Pere : from 18s. 6d, 
4 =u s Ve Cin Be MELD A very large assortment of 
, A Large and Choice Stock, ranging from CURRENT other old Mahogany Chests. 


ISSUES to the GREATEST RARITIES, always on view. 
inspection invited. 


Monthly List of Bargains and Special Offers will be forwarded 
Post Free on application. 


47, STRAND, LONDON. 


SPIRO EIN F 


Antiques at much lower prices than the cost of reproduction. 
€For Particulars write for C.R. Special Sale Catalogue. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


152 to 156, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 
OR LALAAAALALALAAL 


(0) 
Bartholomew @ Fletcher 


= 


SN ES 217, 218, 
Tottenham 
Court Rd. 


Antique 
Furniture 
at most 
Moderate 
Prices. 


Catalogues 
free. 


Carriage 
Paid to 
nearest 
Railway 


Every piece sold under strict guarantee of age. 


Station. 


AN OLD WALNUT CUPBOARD with a drawer on top, and 
door below; inlaid on all sides with ivory and beautifully 
engraved, bearing the crest of the Medici family, Italian 
circa 1650. Length, 2ft. 34in. Height, 3ft. 2in, Price £12 10s, 


One of the largest collections of genuine Antique Furniture in the Country. 


Copy of Fine Old Walnut Inlaid 


F. W. Phillips, ““swctorr’® Hitchin. S Guers Ganscbien Cais tA 
CC ALAAAALALAAAAA 


Forty minutes from King’s Cross, G.N. Rly., London, 
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JOHN WATSON, & New Oxford st., W.c. GPI LLMAN’S 


Telephone No. 6076 Gerrard. Established 1857, at same eddress. F N 
rom ewcastle Street, Strand, 


101 & 102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C 


A Set of Finely Carved Oak Chairs, Six and Two Arms. 


An exceptionally fine Carved & Gilt Chippendale Mirror with Clock. 
Several Sets Genuine Chippendale Chairs. Old Oak 


Height 6 ft. roin., width 5 ft. 7 in. Coffers. Grandfather ClocKs. Fine Bureaux. Chippen- 
dale Mirrors. Antique Persian Rugs G Oriental Carpets. 
PON SINVITED. Telephone 4276 GERRARD. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ NULLIFIED, LONDON.” Telephone 4424 GERRARD, 


GLENDINING Cor 
(Ato Ve othe venimot.. Condenaw 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS OF 


COIN COLLECTIONS. MEDAL COLLECTIONS. POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTIONS. 
OLD CHINA. ENGRAVINGS. ANTIQUE PROPERTY OF ALL KINDS, 


WEEKLY AUCTION SALES of COINS and MEDALS, ORIENTAL, 
FINE ART, VIOLINS, and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
Sales by private treaty promptly arranged. 


“ The Coanoisseur ” Index @ Title Page 


For VOLUME XVI. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


so 
HE Index, with Title Page, to Volume XVI. of “The Connoisseur,” for 


Sept. to Dee., 1906, is now ready, and may be obtained through 
any Bookseller, Newsagent, or Railway Bookstall, or it will be sent 
Post Free by the Publishers, 2, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C., 
on receipt of Sixpence in Stamps. The Index is thoroughly exhaustive, 


and will be found invaluable for reference. 
The Indices for Volumes II. to IV. and VI. to XV. can also be obtained 


at the same price. XXVI 
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Important Announcement 


. 


THE 


VALUATION 


WORKS 


THE great success which has attended the 
endeavours of the Proprietors of THE CONNOISSEUR 
to assist possessors of the various objects of art and 
interest submitted to their experts for valuation, has 
encouraged them to considerably extend the sphere 
of services in this direction. 

It is abundantly evident from correspondence which 
reaches the Editor, that a great many readers of THE 
CONNOISSEUR are anxious to have some enlightenment 
upon the merits of pictures, engravings, bronzes, 
tapestries, porcelain, furniture, books, manuscripts, 
arms and armour, and other articles which, either by 
inheritance or by purchase, have gradually accumu- 
lated in the home. 


any practical value, must be rendered by qualified and 


disinterested judges of the different branches of art of 


which a collection or accumulation of possessions is 
composed. 

The expert of fifteenth or sixteenth century pictures 
is not, as a rule, the best judge of the value of 
modern paintings, and an authority upon early 
Roman or British pottery will hardly be the most 
reliable exponent of the merits of Old English on 
Continental porcelain of the eighteenth century. 

The staff of art experts in consultation with the 
Editor with regard to the scheme now proposed, 
comprise the leading authorities upon their respective 
branches of art, and they have placed their valuable 
services at his disposal upon generous terms to meet 
the views of readers of THe CoNNoIsseuR who do 
not wish to pay the large fees usually demanded. 

The necessity for having expert advice may be 
emphasized by the mention of two instances which 
have recently come to the Editor’s knowledge, and 
serve to show how frequently very valuable and 
interesting specimens may be exposed to common 
danger without any especial care or protection, 
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Such advice and opinion, to be of 


OF 


OF ART 


while spurious and comparatively worthless copies 


are treasured and guarded—want of knowledge in 
either case sometimes leading to disastrous results. 
Not long ago a gentleman left by will a Sevres service 
to one of his daughters, as the equivalent of a sum of 
three thousand pounds, which was bequeathed to each 
of her sisters. It was only when the will was proved 
that the Sévres china was discovered to be redecorated, 
and its value about two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The pair of old Chinese porcelain vases with black 
ground colour which were sold at Christie’s last 
December for nearly four thousand pounds, formerly 
belonged to a retired banker, who was ignorant of 
their value, and at his death they were estimated 


by a local dealer for probate at the sum of £100. 


Numerous instances of a similar nature with regard 
to pictures, prints, and manuscripts could be cited. 
The Proprietors of THe CONNOISSEUR propose to 
send ¢o any address tn the Untted Kingdom a qualified 
expert to give general advice and explanations as to 
art collections, for a small fee ranging in amount 
from two guineas to one hundred guineas, according 
to the value and size of the collections, and to charge 
besides the exact out ot-pocket travelling expenses, 

When from the nature of the property upon which 
advice or assistance is desired, the service of more 
than one expert is required, some concession as to 
fees will be made in the inclusive terms arranged, 
Collectors will find that such terms area great deal 
more favourable to their interest than the ad valorem 
fees generally charged by valuers. 

Correspondents who desire to avail themselves of 
the services now offered should write fully as to the 
nature, extent and variety of the collection to be 
visited, and should address their communications to 
THE CONNOISSEUR, marked Valuation Department, 


95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London. 


AXVITI, 
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JOHN BARKER & Co. L‘«:! 


Fine Reproductions of Charles I]. Furniture 
in English Walnut, Antique Finish. 


Antique . and . Second=-Hand 
Furniture and Reproductions 
in Great Variety. 


Fully Illustrated Furnishing Catalogue 
on application, FREE. 


X ee 
. > 
— x ~* 3 Ga 
. SSDS SS oo 3’ 
Ss . E 
“a 2332335331 a 
5 


_ 


x We ; 
OO CAD OH Ob COD OS UAE OO UE OO GRD EHD CO CoD 
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Price £10 10 O Day Bed. Price £7 15 0 =a Price; E318 i) -4 


JOHN BARKER & Co., LTD., KENSINGTON, w.t 


® 
Se FD GED O60 SD GED 6S E> GD 06 CD => CC OES 68 GS C55 00 SD ED 98 SEED 00 G2 OO 
| RR I PI I SEE PE IE 


JOHN DAVIS & SONS, ‘%untens. 


203 & 204, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


” - ky es 


J ‘S-‘HENRYS 
WOODEN-ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ‘FITTINGS 

Ww Ww 


The most Thomin- 
rlistic ation yet 
formo conceived 


287 ~291 . & 22 St 
OLD-STREET . “2 z JAMES §T 
LONDON PALL MALL 


oJ-SHENRY 


JACO O : 2 : ; = a » 
A large collection of original KVIth and XVIIth Century Oak 
Furniture on view. Inspection solicited, 


The Connotsseur 


EFARPER, “sbiors Kent 


, , yy 
Pe res Siorants 


WRIGHT & HUNTER, 


has the largest stock a cit BELFAST, 
in the South of IRELAND 
England of ’ 


Jacobean, Jd 
Queen Anne, 
Chippendale 
G Sheraton 
Furniture. d 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 


Genuine Examples 
of 


eA yiigne Furniture 


Quantity of Qak Panelling, as 
/Ilustration, in stock; also Sun 
Dials & Worcester Dinner Service. 


Four Fine Old Chippendale and China. 


GEORGE MORLAND| “The 
Connoisseur 


Index and 
Title Page 


For VOLUME XVI. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Apis: Index, with Title 

Page, to Volume XVI. 


Complete List of Engraved Works 
By J. T. HERBERT BAILY 


Contains 100 Illustrations in Colour 8 Monochrome 


The whole of the First Edition of 4,000 Copies was sold 
before publication 


The Second Edition is Now Ready 


PRICE: FIVE SHILLINGS NETT 


Bound Copies: 7/6 Nett. 


NOW ON SALE at all Booksellers, Newsagents, 
or the PUBLISHERS, Carmelite House, E.C. 


of “THE CONNOISSEUR,” 
for Sept to Deca igeG, is 


now ready, and may be 


obtained through any Book- 
seller, Newsagent, or Rail- 
way Bookstall, or it will 
be sent Post Free by the 
os Publishers, 2, Carmelite 
House, Carmelite St., E.C., 


on receipt of Sixpence in 


eae OF ENGLISH OPAQUE PoRcELaiy 


: : : i ae Stamps. The Index is 
2a ~ - 
EK. PEAS 5 48) 5 Gi Wb. sd 


SOLD EVERYWHERE | 


BYALL CHINA DEALERSSTORES 
WRITE ILLUSTRATED LIST) C= 

AND NAME 2NEARESTAGENT |} 

See aL BOOTHS y TUNSTALL STAFF: | Georgian Toilet Set with 


° Willow pattern in Old J 
° Chinese Blue. 2 3 


thoroughly exhaustive, and 


will be found invaluable 


a 


for reference. 


The Indices for Volumes 


Ne aco) IW, aol WIL ta AWE 


ee 


Ea 


can also be obtained at the 


4g same price. 
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A Nice Appetite 


is nicely suited with a Corn Flour 


Baked Pudding made with 


PERTECT i 
Ages ‘wy | Brown é Polson’s 
DESIGNS eh | / “PATENT” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE FREE ae ~ 
B Stovincatisines | orn lour 


—s 


To have it at its best observe these 
important. points: 


(1) Use pure milk without water; 


MOREHEAT — 2 “ae, << PA (2) Have proper proportions of 
LESS it a < "| Corn Flour to milk; 
~ LESS FUEL 


(3)—and very important—Give ten 

minutes’ brisk boiling, this 

P brings out the delicate flavour 
| WITH OR WITHOUT | of the Corn Flour. 

aai@ ™WELLTIREG I 35DOVER St PICCADILLY w jy > 


Ruverroo Soom amor | sone LEEDS ea 
onow > Rooms on Koons 


“PARK ieee: Follow the recipe on every Brown & Polson packet. 


LARGEST “SELECTION OF FIREPLACES IN LONDON ON VIEW aj 


WANTED 


Fine Old 
Glass Pictures 


(not Religious subjects) 


AAR 


THOMAS EDWARDS 
3, Crown Place, Harrogate 


dociety | 
1904 190541906). 


Ze ee “GOLD MEDALS °| 
ENTON’S Tee is io 5 es he ae 
33, CRANBOURN ST., LONDON, W.C. ar 


Arms & Armour, | > oj. 


C LU B S, \ Hotiadtu) i; ah 


|| Bocecty 1906>'- — 
Carvings, Gc., from many parts of the World. "SILVER MEDAL The eet 
War Medals, Coins, Prehistoric Implements, iF ree - | in Lhe Worl d. 


Old English Pottery, Porcelain, and various Se 


Antiquities. ~~ ~“IN ALL KINDS & SIZES. 


All mowers sent on a months free trial, and carriage “paid. 
CATALOGUE, NOW READY, wiLt BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


47 ZLeicester Square, Condon 


(Formerly the residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds) 


These fine Galleries were specially designed 
and built for the proper display of # # # 


Pictures, Engravings, 


Antique 
Works of Art and Antiquities generally ——— 


Furniture, China, 


Sales Daily throughout the season 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson are always pleased to advise clients as to the value of property they wish to sell. Experienced 


Valuers call on receipt of letter or telegram at Rn 


N SALE.—A very handsome Mahogany Pedestal SIDEBOARD, 

with bow front and fitted with three drawers; the back very beauti- 

fully inlaid with fancy woods; enclosed ends with pillars for electric lights 

orlamps. Size 7 ft. by 2ft.6in. Believed to be the only one of its kind. 
Photo sent. 


W.H. HORTON, 27, Railway St., Altrincham. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from JAMES W. ParrrRipGE, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


F. JONES, 1, Tavistock Street, BEDFORD. 
Set of Six Queen Anne Chairs and Two Stools, carved shell on 


legs, ball and claw feet, carved backs. Photo and Price on 
application. 


Rare old English Marquetry Cabinet of the 
CENUINE ANTIQUES. William and Mary period; fine Pastel Portrait 
“Countess Clanbrassil,” by F, Cotes, R.A.. 1752, signed and dated; very fine Chinese 
Jade Bowl and Cover, 7 ins. by 5 ins. 


W. J. MCOY & SONS, Ltd., Antique Dealers, BELFAST. 
SINCLAIR'S ANTIQUE GALLERY, 18, Castle Lane, BELFAST, 


The finest collection of Antique China in Ireland on view always. 


Eyery piece sold in the Establishment guaranteed absolutely genuine. 
Orders and Enquiries by post carefully attended to. 


BOOKS.—Wm. Brough & Sons, Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give 
Highest Cash Il’rices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude. Gentle- 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with William Brough & Sons, who 
are at all times prepared to give Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of 
Literature. Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Properties to be much 
more advantageous than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 
Auction Sale will be entirely obviated. Catalogues gratis.—313, Broad St., Birmingham 


Established 1845. (Telegrams :—*‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham." ) 
—— 

BOOKS —Tortures and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 25/- for 10/6; Dore 
© Gallery, 42/- for 7/6; Trial Oscar Wilde. 25/ Alken’s National 

Sports, £5 5S. for 35 -; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, unexpurgated, 


#5 158.3; Boccaccio’s Decameron, with extra plates, 2 vols., 35/-; Rabelais’ Works, 
2 vols., 63/- for 35/-; Farmer and Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., privately 
printed, #12 55. net for £3 108. 


Rare Books. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 
Catalogue Free. 14-16, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Coin Bargains. B23 FIVE GUINEA PIECES. 
Charles II., 1674, mint state, £7 5s.; James I1., 1687, very fine, £6; 
Wilhtam I1J., 1701, mint s'ate, £7 ; Anne, 1706, very fine, £7 5s.: George I., 
1720, mint state, £8; George I1., 1729, .1.C., mint state, £6. 


W.C. WEIGHT, Numismatist, 76, Ship St.. BRIGHTON. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES, —§.° 12020) Yowety Jane Cove Clock 


Ben Hutchinson, London, £36, Fine Old Long 

Case Lacquer Clock, by Richard Print, London, £12. Fine 17th Century Chest, 

beautifully inlaid front, top, and inside with Ivory and Holly Wood, £14. Fine Old 

Sheraton Sideboard 7 ft. long, cellarette, 5 drawers, and orivinal brass rail, £21. 

Old China—Bristol, Worcester. Soft Paste Lowestoft, Oriental. &« Old English 
Pottery Figures, &c, No Reproductions sold. : 


J. P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park St., BRISTOL. 


The well-known firm of A. W. LITTLE & Co.. Narrow Wine hte 
Bristol, dealers in OLD Oak ann MAHOGANY FURNITURE, &c., have 
decided to again publish their Quaintly Illustrated Catalogue. 

As the cost is considerable, clients will be supplied with them post free upon receipt of 


six: ence, which will be refunaed to do7a-fide Customers. 16 pages, over 70 illustrations, 


“Ye Lovers of Antiques.’’ 


All who are in search of Old Carved Oak Chests, Dressers and 
Shelves, Gate Tables, Grandfather Clocks, Chests upon Chests 
Chippendale Chairs, Sheraton Sideboards, Old Brass patie 
and Old Pewter, at Country Prices, should write or go to 


W. A. TOWNSEND, Antique Dealer, BROMSGROVE. 
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Telephone No. 1561 Gerrard aA Established 1794 


ANTED, scarce silver tokens. Good price. Bowles, 
Solicitor, Clifton, Bristol. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


The Town of the old CrooKed Spire. C. Fell 
has the finest selection of = + = se oo 


ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE 


in the District. 


CraEECE? 
Corporation St... CHESTERFIELD. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL, central part of Chelten- 
ham. Fine old Jacobean Chest, £10; Genuine Bureaux and Cabinets, 
Chippendale and other Furniture; Genuine old Square and Crescent 
marked Worcester China; Specimens in Bristol, Spode and other China. 


A. BRYAN, 3, North Street, CHELTENHAM. 


A. G. COX & Co., 407, High Street, CHELTENHAM, 
FOR GENUINE ANTIQUES AT COMMERCIAL PRICES. 
Fine old Stuart Centre or Carving Table on shaped legs, 6 ft. by 26 ins. 
Large collection of Pewter and China. Specialities in Early English 
Furniture. 


OLD PRINTS & ENGRAVINGS FRAMED 


in the correct style. Also Black and Gilt Glasses 
for Old Prints from 9d. each, carriage paid. 
We make a prominent speciality of this class of work. 
Samples and prices free to Antique Dealers. 
THE VITROGRAPHIC Co., 


Gilders on Glass, CHELTENHAM. 


GEO. LUXTON & SONS, 
GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


FINE FURNITURE RESTORED. 
Duke St. and Church St., Cullompton, Devon. 


Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and Adams Furniture; Old 
Waterford and Cork Glass, Old Irish Silver, Old Sheffield Plate ; 
Engravings, Mezzotints. Enquiries solicited. Trade supplied. 


DON BURSTEIN, 5, St. Stephen’s Green N., DUBLIN. 


E. STEWART, Antiquarian Dealer, 33, Frederick ites Edinburgh, 
Head-size Portrait of Duchess of Orleans, Vandyke. H ulflength Portrait Gentle- 
man, by Williams; also a few other interesting Historical Portraits and Pictures, 


Massive 171th Century carved Cabinet; fine carved Group, 15th Century, rare piece 
Large selection of Old Fire Backs, China, ete, J 7 


OLD PAINTINGS CILEANED AND RESTORED, 


OLD SHERATON SIDEBOARD, 5 ft., £10 ros. SHIELD BACK CHAIRS 
(six and one), £18 18s. French Chairs, Louis DSW 55 DOVES DONG. 
Photos on application. 

R. ANDERSON, 7, Drumsheugh Place, EDINBURGH. 


R. ANDERSON THOS. B. FOWLER 


‘ ’ 99, China Vases st 170 guinea 
“Mary Queen of Scots’ Bonnet Box’; Stina, Vere: pst 70 uineas. 
Corner Cupboards, Sheraton & Gilt Tables, Tappit Hens, Old-China, Armour, Sheffield 
Plate, Diamond Jewellery, Grandfather Clocks, Old Paintings, Engravings, Violins, Oak 
Hall Table, Napery Press, Antique Silver Spoons, etc. Also variety other Goods. 


Hunter's Old Curiosity Shop, ,..228-A7svie Street Glasgow. 


der Central Station Bridge), 


Ede 
E. FOUNTAINE-BRODIE, “THE NEUK,” 26, PORTUGAL STREET, LIN- 


M “ COLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, and 288, RENFREW 
STREET, CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW, Collector of Antique Furniture, China, Silver 
Pewter, Brass, Jewellery, and I_ace. Specialities :—Sets of six genuine Queen Anne 
Chairs. Chippendale and Sheraton Chairs. Very fine Jacobean Dresser. Rare 
Elizabethan Refectory Table. William and Mary English Marqueterie Chests of 
Drawers, Chippendale and Sheraton China Cabinets, Brass-Bound and Inlaid Maho- 
gany Cellarets, Oak Settles, and Cromwellian Tables and Coffers, 
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The Connotsseur 


Walls decorated with the flatpleasing 
shades of Hall’s Distemper are the 


It is a fashion of beauty, a fashion of 
cleanliness, and a fashion of health. 


Hall’s 
Distemper 


makes beautiful, washable walls. It has the 
great advantage of being when first applied a 
thorough disinfectant and germ destroyer. 
4 It starts clean and keeps clean —leading 
| sanitarians recommend it—great hospitals 
} and institutions use it. 


ppecily Hall’s Distemper when redecorating, and for 
the woodwork remember to have ‘Sisco’ White Japan. 
@ Ask your decorator to show the series of artistic 
stencil friezes similar to the one shown in this 
advertisement which the trade can now obtain 
from the sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co,, Ltd., 
ul, 
London Office— 
. 199%, Borough High St., 
8.E. 


fe ‘Appointed Makers to His Majesty THE KING. FENTON & SONS, 
G R E ig N : S V4 SD 11, New Oxford Street, 
MOWERS & ROLLERS Le A LONDON 


stand Pre-eminent. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


AVE a Large Collection of 
OLD ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Write for Arms § Armour, 


Illustrated 
iM i pe Price List Antique China, Furniture, 
. ii No. 20. Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 
TEESE A Curiosities and Antiquities lips ' » Esl 
Thos. Green & Son, Ltd., Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds; of all kinds. | 3 ae i a 
and New Surrey Works. Southwark Street, London, §.E. J II 5 New Oxfo rd Street Ce aaa Gre aan! an 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reference No. 


FEB., 
soe Oe ree ENQUIRY COUPON. 1907. 


Name (State whether Mr., Mrs., or TUS Nese ante aap ee es eee 


Address in full 
Subject of enquiry ...... 


SDV PT ies OP ASS aoe eee Pe heen enr es 1907. 


HIS COUPON, SEE BACK. 
N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF T 5 [ie 


The Connoisseur 


FOR SALE & WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 


Old English China 5 Earthenware 
Write THOMAS CUMMING, épic™warerooms,-"° 
23, Lynedoch Street, GLASGOW. 


Antique Sideboards, Chairs and 
Drawing-room Inlaid Folding Tables; 
also Serpentine Chest of Drawers, Gc. 


ANDREW SADLER, 347, Byres Road, Hillhead, GLASGOW. 


QUEEN ANNE BUREAU BOOKCASES, two for sale, 
one Mahogany, one Walnut, beautifully fitted, fine condition, low 
price to clear. Also long Jacobean Table from Tadworth 
Court sale, £9, 


PARKHURST, FURNITURE, DEALER, 


Haywards Heath, SUSSEX. 


38 miles, Brighton Main Line. 


OLD CHINA.,— Marked pieces of Worcester, Salo sian, Ferrybridge, 
Crown Derby, Leeds, &c., from 10/- to 70/-each. Several fine Resist Silver 
Lustre Jugs. Baxter Oil Prints—Fine and rare copies always in stock. 
‘The Flight into Egypt,” original Etching by Herbert Dicksee, £4 10s. 


Cc. L. PICKARD, 15, Woodhouse Lane, LEEDS. 


T. W. RICHARDS, |. Wanted. 
Old Silk Pictures 


12, Blenheim Terrace, 
+ and Staffordshire 
LEEDS. * « m4 xm + —— Pottery.—— 


SAVAGE WEAPONS AND CURIOSITIES 


from all parts of the world. Spears, Daggers, Jujus, Fetish 
Pieces, Brass-ware, Dresses, Pottery, Horns. Particulars 


JAMES C. CROSS, 81, Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. 


J. JOSEPH, 54, Tithebarn St., LIVERPOOL 


FOR (Near to Exchange Station), 


- ; Serpentine and Bow Front Sideboards, Bureau 
Antique Furniture. Bookcases, Clocks, China, Sporting Prints. 


THOMAS CUBITT, 283, Fulham Road, S.W. 


GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, 
(OF NORWICH) CHINA; PRINTS: (22.05) 2: 
Speciality this month :—Fine, absolutely genuine Old Louis XV. Commode 
(4 ft. 3in.), in parqueterie wood with chased ormolu mounts and marble slab 
only 35 gs. Another, equally genuine but slightly less important, 25 gs. 


Price 


The finest collection of Old Brasses in London. Also 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Pottery, Delft, &ec,, 


at reasonable prices. 


COURTNEY DUCKETT, 108-9-10, Crawford St., Baker St., W. 


a es ene PE ne PS 
J. LEGER, 207, Shaftesbury Avenue, Oxford Street, 
PICTURE RESTORER, “i's (hava, Special Term 


Collecturs and Dealers 


————— 
Old Engravings & Paintings Framed & Restored. 
ERNEST ALDEN, 309, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 


SPECIAL 


OLD WHIELDON POTTERY 
Large and Choice Selection at 


HYAM @ Co., 158, Brompton Rd., South Kensington, London. 
lel celal UNE aie A at a a GA a as aa 


3847 Central. H. W. GODFREY, Piccadilly: Chreus, 
Silversmith, Jeweller, and Bullion Dealer, 


25, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
Dealer in Second-hand and Antique Jewellery and Plate, Precious Stones, Coins 


and Medals, Fine Art Work, Antique Enamels, Miniatures, Old Paste Jewellery 


and Curiosities. N.B.—Jewellery and Plate repairing and mounting in all branches 
practically and artistically acc omplished. 


E. A. JOHNSON, Licensed Valuer (formerly with Messrs. Phillips, Son and 


Neale, 73, New Bond Street, W ), 8, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn, Ww.c 
TKLEPHONE—2167 HOLBORN, (Near Chancery Lane Tube Station.) | 
Sales Attended on Commission. Antique Furn tu e, Chi a, Bronzes, Miniatures, &c. 
The Trade Supplied Valuations made for all Purposes. 
Genuine Old Welsh Dresser. Th:ee Old Eng ish Bo kcases, Two Adams Side Tables. 


Collection of Old Toby Jugs, Mask Head an.t other Pottery. Country Dealers Solicited, 


CURIOSITIES, Ctoman, 77, Brixton Hill, London, 


Several Carved Oak Jacobean Chairs. 
Kingwood and Spruce Bureau. 
Grand Specimens. 


ARTHUR JUPP & Co., 35, Red Lion St., Holborn. 


Telephone g1z0 Central. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manchester Sca:, W., (Close to Wallace Collection). 


WANTED.Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


STAMPS. Selections of all countries sent on approval. 
Prices extremely moderate. Catalogue free. 
BRIDGER & Kay, 65, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 


I8, Brook St., 
W. E. Wood, Hanover Sq., W. 


Unique Selection of Gems for Collectors. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


MRS. EVERSHED, 59, South Molton St., W., needtework. 


Antique and Modern, Decorative and Ecclesiastical, Renovations under- 
taken, Work tastefully Mounted, Lessons given, Quaint Specimens of Old 
China, Pottery, and Bric-a-Rrac on sale. 


HENRY VAN KOERT, 


38, Hanway St., Oxford St., London, W. 
SPECIALIST in the RESTORING of OLD and 
==. VALUABLE ‘CHINA, ENAMEDS sete 


OLD, CURIOUS, and RARE BOOKS, Engraved Portraits, 
and County Engravings. Catalogues post free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 28, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, London, w.c. 


NOTICE 


SSS EE NN: and Goods in respect of this enquiry should be addressed—‘* The Correspondence Manager,” 
Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


In order to facilitate reference the answers in the M 


agazine are prefixed by the number of the Coupon and headline indicating the subject. 


Owing to the great demands upon our space it is impossible to gu 
be made to insert same promptly, and strict order of priority will | 
correspondent a few days prior to the publication of the number cor 


arantee a reply in the ensuing issue to any applicant, but every effort will 
pe invariably maintained. A note of advice will be duly forwarded to each 
ee ataining the information required. 

The conditions under which articles may be sent for our opinion are as follows 


5 30a Bite r wi i 
I e fee to be arranged, together with other details, between the owner of the object and ourselves, before consignment. 


z. As we insure valuable articles 


Sola be tei senincheec Ee a against all risks whilst on our hands, due notice of the amount for which policy is to be liable 


3. All cost of carriage, both ways, to be defr 
eae ’ , ayed b F 
responsibility for loss or damage caused in fvancit, Tae 


4. Fragile articles of small dimensions should be forwarded per Registered Post. 
5. All objects to be packed in material that can be used for their return. 


and the Proprietors, Messrs. Otto Ltd., cannot accept any 
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Lhe Connotssenuy 


One will outlast many grosses of the 
best steel pens. 


Simrle, sure, 


FIRST & BEST ' 


The Pen which has gained its reputation 
by honest merit. 
and always ready. 


Made in 8 sizes 
10/6, 16/6, 25/-, 

Post Free. 
EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. May we send youa Catalogue? 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 70 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
BRANCHES.—93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 9a, Regent St., W., London; 3, Exchange St., Manchester; 


Brentano's, 37, Ave de l’Opera, Paris: and at Brussels, New York and Chicago 
: 
SS Sh ETETREEIEET Sh estes Se ee 


First impressions of Ma 
uninviting to th 
probes deepgget 


yPrester arereally very dul] gnd 
py stranger @fyithi ng@hcates, but wl he 


(S# WHmidst th ‘storehouse of 
antiquity, where ; y parts with his 
treasures, believin@n rapid tv ver, and knowing the 
sources of supply,.from heirlooms bequeathed amongst 

Ohucsdvatet ye 


Lancashire’s millians, 


e= MATHER’S = 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by using this Splendid 

Black Marking Fluid for Linen, Cotton, etc. In bottles, 6d., 1/=, 
2/6 and 5/=, of all Chemists and Stationers. 

W. MATHER. Ltd., Dyer St.,. MANCHESTER. 


NIGRINE=?” 


J. BRETT & SONS, Ltd., 
92, PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, NORWICH, 
for good ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


Ea ONLY TWO MINUTES’ WALK FROM THORPE STATION, NORWICH. if 
1k HOLLAND The Removal Contractor 
(OF NOTTINGHAM) % and Antique Dealer, 
OPPOSITE THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 
Established 1868. NOTTINGHAM. Telephone No. 272 y. 
FIVE LARGE BOOKCASES, 8 to 11 feet long. 


Large Stock of CHAIRS, SIDEBOARDS, BUREAUS, 
and BOOKCASES. Trade Supplied. 


R. E. TREASURE, Crooked Lane, Preston. 
ST. BOTOLPH’S GALLERIES, ee ae ae 


A genuine Old English Grandfather Striking Clock in Oak Case, £13. Cromwellian 
Bracket Clock, £5 10s. Quantity of Blue & White Spode China (marked), various prices. 
3o minutes’ motor drive trom town through the most beautiful country. 


Telephone—b53 Sevenoaks. Manager—Mrs. BRITTER. 


The Clock Tower, 


e 
SOUTHSEA. l th 
t m Finest 
& n es Selection of 
€ Antique Furniture 
in South of England. 
Fine Old Carved Oak Writing-Table, 12 gns. Photo on application. 


W ANTED.—Odd Ball and Claw Chairs ; Old Papier Maché 
and Brass Dutch or English Snuff Boxes; Dutch painted Glass 
Spirit Flasks with Pewter tops ; also Old Scotch Weapons. 

ARMSTRONG & SON, 39a & 162, High St., Stockton-on-Tees. 


ee eS 
ANTIQUE SILVER PLATE. 


Fine Collection just purchased. Send for list, post free. 


H. HARDCASTLE, 31, Stonegate, YORK. 


PICTURESQUE HOMES 
&© FOR THE € 


COUNTRY G SUBURBS. 


Anyone who contemplates building a Country House will 
find much to assist and guide his taste in either of the two 
charming volumes by Mr. R. A. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, entitled Bungalows & Country Residences 
(price 12/6) and Homes for the Country (price 10/6 net) 
They contain a great variety of executed examples, rang- 
ing in size from the small Bungalow or Week-end House 
of eight rooms, costing a few hundreds, to the more pre- 
tentious Country Residence, costing from three to four 
thousand pounds. Each volume contains about 50 plates 
of exterior and interior views, with the plans of each 
house, accompanied by descriptive notes, 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


“The Connoisseur” 


COLOUR PLATES 


Subscribers to ‘“ The Connoisseur’’ who are 
desirous of obtaining loose copies of the 
colour plates appearing in each number, can 
purchase them at 8d. each or 6/- per dozen. 


Many of the plates that appeared in early 
numbers of the Magazine are out of print. 
Subscribers are requested to send a list 
of the subjects required to “The Editor, 
95, Temple Chambers, London, E.C.” 


Old China, PEWTER, and Sheffield Plate, 
RESIST, Silver and Copper LUSTRE. 


DUNCAN G&G LEWIN, Minster Gates, YORK. 


== Use STEPHENSONS’ 


Furniture Cream 
and Floor Polish 


Gam «=2STEPHENSON BROS. Ltd., BRADFORD 


Can deliver genuine, very valuable, well-preserved Antiques, 
and would like to enter into direct relations with seriously 
interested parties for private collection or Museum. 


S. KOHN, Frankfurt-on-Main, 8, Obermainanlage (Germany). 
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The ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENTS in... 


“The World ” 


this Season 


R 


“India,’’ on Oct. 23rd 


“Booklovers’ Supplement,” 
on Oct. 30th 


“Egypt,”’ on Nov. 6th 


“Home Winter Resorts,” 
on Nov. 13th 


“Winter Sport in 
Switzerland,” on Nov. 20th 


“The Riviera,’’ on Nov. 27th 


“Christmas Fiction 
Supplement,” on Dec. 4th 


“Charity Supplement,” 
on Dec. 11th 
“Children’s Toys,” 
on Dec. 18th 


“Paris and the New Year,” 
on Dec. 25th 


«Where to Dine,” 
on Jan. 15th, 1907 


“West Indies,” 
on Jan, 22nd 


“Rome,” on Jan. 29th 


BEMROSE’S 
Art Calendars 


For 1908 


The Connotsseur 


The Auction Room Lounger 
Pithy Notes on the events of the 
week in the various Auction Rooms 
appear in ‘‘The World.’’ These 
notes cover the sales of 


HOUSES 


Houses of To-Day 

The characteristic features of the 
work of the leading architects of 
the day, and of the application of 
art to the useful and decorative 
features of the modern home, are 


dealt with weekly in ‘‘The World ’’ 
A recent specimen of Modern 
Domestic Architecture is chosen 


ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
CURIOS, &c. 


An ILLUSTRATION is given each 
week of an interesting house, as 
well as reproductions of some ar- 
ticles which have aroused or are 
arousing interest in the Sale Room 


99 is published simultaneously in London 
66 and Paris, and treats of practically 
e Or every subject which is of interest to 

English - speaking gentlemen and 


— gentlewomen 
The doings and interests of Society; a ‘‘ Celebrity at Home’’ each week; Literature, Art, the Drama 
and Sport; Politics and Finance and Insurance; Military and Naval affairs; and, by way of contrast, 
Fiction of a high order, Dramatic Dialogues, Vers de Societe, and the best Acrostics in the World ; 
Gardening, Motoring, Yachting, Dining and Dress. A CONTINENTAL SUPPLEMENT gives full particulars 
of the movements of Society abroad, in addition to descriptive travel articles 


That is a fairly comprehensive list, for the like 
of which you shall look elsewhere in vain 


for description each week 
IIlustrations are given of the 
exteriors, and some features of in= 
terior decoration and external work 
are also selected for illustration 


OFFICES: 1 York St., Covent Garden,W.C.; 9 Fleet St., E.C.; 36 Rue de Sentier, Paris 


The 


Gentleman's Magazine 


(Founded 1731). 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


The best Magazine for those 
engaged in Literary and Anti- 
quarian Research, or interested 
in Biography, History, x 


A beautiful series of 
Pictures artistically 
mounted; especially 
suitable for High- 
Class Trade Houses. 


PRICE LISTS AND SPECIMENS 


Archzeology, .* Topography, 
Natural History, Adventure, 
Poetry, Art, & Social Subjects. 


The * Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
contains much information that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere, 
or without entailing a vast 
amount of labour and research. 


on application to 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


BEMROSE & SONS Ltd. 


MIDLAND PLACE, DERBY, 
4 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOTE.—A Specimen Copy will be forwarded 
post free on application. 


OFFICE; 


Che Gentleman’s Mayazine” 


45, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


The Autotype Company's 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon.) 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the principal National 
Collections, including the National Gallery, London; 
the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 

MODERN ART. A Numerous Collection of Reproduc- 
tions from the Royal Academy, the Tate Gallery, the 
Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. The chief Works of this Artist 
are Copied in Permanent Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 
Series of Works by these Painters. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS by REMBRANDT, 
HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, &c. 


A Representative 


Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 
ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOCUE. 


Enlarged Edition. With Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and lint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


The Autotype Fine-Art Gallery, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


James Rimell & Son 


(Late of 91, Oxford Street), 


DEALERS IN OLD BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Wardour St., and near Piccadilly Circus). 


JUST OUT 


Catalogue of Books and Engravings 


Illustrating the Art, Costume, History, Literature, etc., of 

the GEORGIAN PERIOD, including Books with Coloured 

Plates, Bunbury Caricatures, Cruikshank, important items 

from the Truman Collection, Dighton, Gillray, Hogarth 

Mezzotints, Morland Portraits, Reynolds, Rowlandson, etc. 
LOST FREE ON RECEIPT OF TWO STAMPS. 


Books and Engravings bought for Cash. 


HANFSTAENGL” 
COLOUR GRAVURES 


Are creating quite an Extraordinary Interest. 
You should not fail to examine the new 


GREUZE ALBUM, 


of which only one hundred copies will be issued. 
Write for prospectus immediately. Other artists 
represented in this manner are REYNOLDS, 
Whistler, GAINSBOROUGH, ROMNEY, Wyllie, &c. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


© 


“ONE HUNDRED MASTERS 


Old : Engravings “and : Drawings 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


es 


English 8 Foreign Portraits 


NAVAL & MILITARY PRINTS, 
SPORTING SUBJECTS, ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, 
TURNER-LIBER STUDIORUM PLATES, 
CONSTABLE & LUCAS MEZZOS, 

AND OTHERS OF A MISCELLANEOUS CHARACTER. 


e e e 
Original - Drawings 
BY EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
== ANISID) IDOI IMU NSTINIRS) == — 
INCLUDING MANY FROM FAMOUS COLLECTIONS, 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 


45, Brompton Road, London, s.w. 


— OTHER CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND — 
ENGRAVINGS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS PURCHASED. 


Art Photos. 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical 
Undraped Figures, Statuary, 
Actresses, Views, Children, etc. 
Life Studies for Artists. 
Flowers, Fruit, Clouds, Waves. 


Approval packets of Photos and 
Stereos are sent for selection to 
responsible Buyers anywhere on 
their stating their profession or 
occupation. 


Catalogue, 3d. post free, er with specimen 
quarto, 1s., post free. Foreign stamps up 
to 1s. accepted from residents abroad ; 
British Postal Orders much preferred. 


ERDMANN & SGHANZ (£s/i?. 1576), 
Coomans Terrace, 109,/8, Bedford Hill, 
High Street, Balham, London, 8.W. 


“WATER FLOWER 
By Chantron. Foo size, 
unmounted, 28. 


OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Published in 20 Parts, each containing Five Coloured 
Reproductions after the best 


MODERN GERMAN ARTISTS, 
PRICE 2/- NET EACH. 


Bound in One Volume, 
Half Persian £2 2s. net. 


The High-water Mark of Three-colour Reproduction. 
A Specimen Part will be sent Post Free on receipt of 
POmton 2 =. 

GOWANS & GRAY, Ltd., 5, Roberi St., Adelphi, Londoa, W.C. 


And 58, Cadogan Street, Glasgow. 
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Among the many interesting Examples of Antique Furniture now on view at 


[AMPTONS 


the Specimens illustrated and enumerated below are particularly notable 


i 1 fa genuine XVIIth Century Fine Old Oak Folding Table, with carved rails 
Bie Chanseral Table, It is made up of and interesting bulbous turned legs. A rare 
several different woods piece, in excellent condition 


Also on view—Rare Pieces of Inlaid Jacobean Furniture 
Many excellent examples of Old Lacquer 
Several rare and interesting Queen Anne Glasses 


Antique Galleries Pall Mall East, London. s.w 


CARRON 
Firegrates 


APPEAL LOOALE 


who appreciate distinctiveness in design, beauty of 
finish and exquisite workmanship. They realise the 
limit of possibilities, the acme of perfection, and bear 
the stamp of superior taste and refinement. Supplied 
in various styles and sizes to meet all requirements — 
plain and ornate, modern and antique. Illustration 
represents the “‘Bacchanalian ” Hob Grate of XVIII. 
Century design, admirably adapted for a dining room, 
specially designed for a recess of 30 in. opening. 

No. 21 FIRE GRATE CATALOGUE and Address of nearest 


Merchant supplying “Carron” Manufactures forwarded 
on request, 


CARRON COMPANY, CARFON 


hoe 9 wus 5 
xX AIp (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1773.) Stirlingshire. 
Tara | Showrooms; LONDON (City)—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C.; (West End)—23, Princes Street, Cavendish 
FOUNDER SS Sq.,W.; LIVERPOOL—320, Red Cross Street; GLASGOW—125, Buchanan Street; MANCH ESTER—24, 
Brazennose Street; BRISTOL—10, Victoria Street; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—13, Prudhoe Street: 


BIRMINGHAM—Guildhall Buildings, Stephenson Street ; DUBLIN—44, Grafton Street ; SOUTHAMPTON 
—Town Quay, the Old French Prison. 
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From Gains- 
borough and 
Hoppner to 
Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the 
third President 
of the Royal 
Academy, is 
not a wide 
step, and with 
Lawrence as 
with Reynolds 
and the other 
great Expo- 
nents of the 
Early English 
Sueloworewlll — hyties 
Pierpont Mor- 
gan has’ been 
singularly suc- 
cessful. He 
has obtained 
two pictures 
which are not 
only master- 
pieces of the 
artist’s early 
amd late 
periods, but 
plarie tm, ceeyopate 
sent women 


equally famous 
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T. LAWRENCE, P. 
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for their beauty 
and, in different 
ways, for their 
history— 
**()uod non imber 
edax, non aquilo 
impotens 
Possit diruere.” 
The earlier 
and more i1m- 
posing of the 
two portraits 
is the whole 
length of Miss 
Farren, one of 
the most widely 
known and 
jusit lye celle= 
brated portraits 
ever produced 
in this country 
—a portrait 
which has _ at- 
tracted thou- 
sands of ad- 
Tir ese eb O 
Messrs. Ag- 
new’s galleries 
in Bond Street 
during Novem- 
ber and De- 
cember aie 
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This is one of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s most recent 
purchases, the acquisition of which illustrates the old 
theory that everything comes to him who waits, and 
knows how to wait, for the present owner has long de- 
sired to add this portrait to his collection. The por- 
trait of Miss Farren, for which the artist received what 
was at the time the handsome fee of one hundred 
guineas, was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1790, 
No. 171. When it is remembered that Lawrence was 
only admitted a Royal Academy student in 1787, and 
that he was but a youth of twenty-one when this por- 
trait was exhibited, one can only ask if English art has 
anything to compare with this great achievement. ‘The 
Academy of 1790 was the last at which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds exhibited, and we know from contemporary 
sources that the venerable President, when he saw 
the Miss Farren, regarded the continuation of the 
great work, which he had himself done so much 
to consolidate, as in safe hands. This Miss Farren 
was hung as a pendant to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
famous whole-length portrait of JZiss Billington as 
St Cecilia, now in the Lennox Gallery, New York, 
so that the two great Academy pictures of the year 
are now the property of Americans. How, it may 
be asked, did the critics of the day regard the 
portrait of Miss Farren, who was then daily appearing 
on the London stage? The concensus of opinion 
was then pretty much as it is to-day. One of the 
critics wrote: ‘“We never before saw her mind and 
character upon canvas; it 1s completely Elizabeth 
Farren, arch, careless, spirited, elegant, and engaging.” 
Another pronounced it as “one of the most de- 
lightful portraits we ever saw,” and many _ other 
evidences to the same effect might be quoted. 
Many pages from contemporary sources might be 
filled with passages in evidence of Miss Farren’s 
beauty, and of her great abilities as an actress, of the 
parts she created, and of her triumphs on the stage. 
Even the most rancorous of critics were united in 
their praises. The story of the portrait as now known 
to us is that one day when Miss Farren called on 
Lawrence to sit for her portrait, she was about to 
remove her cloak when the artist was so struck 
with the attitude that he begged her to remain as 
she was, with the result that we have one of the 
most natural and unaffected pictures of a beautiful 
woman in the long record of English art. Lawrence 


apparently made no sketches or studies for this 


picture, as none have been traced. There is a 
finished ‘‘ head and shoulders” of her, on canvas 
30 in. by 25 in., which belonged to Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A., and was afterwards in the Reginald 
Cholmondeley collection, but this has little or no 


connection with Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s great work. 
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Miss Farren, as is well known, married on May rst, 
1797, as his second wife, Edward, twelfth Earl of 
Derby, for whom the portrait was painted; her 
younger daughter married the second Earl of Wilton, 
in the possession of whose family the picture re- 
mained until quite recently. It is widely known from 
the engraving in colours to which the name of 
F. Bartolozzi is attached, but nearly the whole of the 
plate was actually engraved by Charles Knight, 
under whose name as engraver it was published on 
February 25th, 1791, a few months after the portrait 
was exhibited at the Academy. At first known as 
Miss Farren, the print, after her marriage, was pub- 
lished as the Countess of Derby with the earl’s arms 
and motto, “Sans changer.” 

The portrait of Miss Farren was painted and ex- 
hibited twenty years before the birth of the lady who, 
thirty-seven years later, was to be the subject of one 
of the very finest of the artist’s last great pictures, 
now also the property of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
Miss Croker, who was born in 1810, and who died 
at the great age of ninety-six in January, 1906, was 
the daughter of William Pennell, English Consul 
in Brazil, and was adopted by her brother-in-law, 
J. W. Croker, the politician. She married Mr., after- 
wards Sir, George Barrow, and at the time of her 
death was perhaps the last of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
long list of sitters. This portrait of Miss Croker 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1827, and 
was, with that of Mrs. Peel, the sensation of the 
year. The portrait, says Williams in his ZLzfe of 
Lawrence, ‘“‘must ever be admired as a picture of a 
lovely object. Youth, beauty, and intellectual vivacity 
seem to live upon the canvas in their freshness of 
gaiety and fashion, and of joyous health, and all the 
idea of art and*of the painting are absorbed in the 
charmed fancy of the prototype.” Haydon, the 
historical painter, declared it to be “the finest in the 
world.” The picture has frequently been exhibited, 
in London and elsewhere, and it was one of the chief 
attractions in the English section of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, to which it was lent by the present owner. 
It is, however, most generally known through Samuel 
Cousins’s very fine mezzotint published in 1828, and 
by the innumerable reproductions, good, bad, and 
indifferent, which have appeared in various quarters 
during the last seventy-five years. We get several 
references to Miss Croker when a child in “The 
Croker Papers”; her later years were spent in works 
of charity in the neighbourhood of East Molesey, 
where she lived and where she died. 

If Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s third example of Lawrence 
is less imposing than the other two, it is, at all events, 
almost as interesting. It is a crayon drawing of Mrs. 
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MISS FARREN BY VSIR 2. LAWRENCE, PARA. 
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Siddons, the famous actress, with both of whose two 
daughters the artist was in love, the story of which 
has recently been told at length in a substantial 
volume edited by Mr. Knapp. The portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons is signed with the artist’s initials, and dated 
May, 1798, and is identical with the portrait of her 
Lane in 


which was lithographed by R. J. 1830, 


except that the latter is dated a year earlier, 7e., 


School; but he did much good work, and was exhibit- 
ing at the Royal Academy from 1769 to 1785. He 
is chiefly known as the painter of fancy subjects, but 
many of his portraits have a very high order of merit. 
Two portraits by this artist recently acquired by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan reveal a genius which few students 
of English art would credit Peters with possessing. 
The companion pair of portraits of Kitty Fisher, who 


MRS. JORDAN BY M. W. PETERS, R.A. 
1797. ‘The earlier drawing is inscribed by the artist 
Ped ee AS. Reece St. 

For Miss Siddons,” and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s drawing was 


done for the younger sister. Mrs. Siddons is repre- 


sented to half figure, face in profile only, with 


white dress, pink waistband, and white cap, she 


wears a long gold necklace, from which a cameo is 
suspended. 

The Rey. Matthew William Peters, R.A., who was 
compared by Peter Pindar to “ Luke the Saint,” a 
“‘man of Gospel, art, and paint,” does not to-day hold 
a very high rank among the artists of the Early English 
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sat to Sir Joshua so many times, and who died in 
1771 at the early age of about 26, “a victim to 
Mrs. Jordan, 


cosmetics,” and of and 


buoyant personality has been handed down to us by 


whose fresh 
Romney—these two portraits, we say, are worthy to 
rank with the work of either Hoppner or Romney. 
They prove, so far as such things can prove, that had 
Peters devoted his great talents to portrait painting 
instead of wasting his time on historical subjects, 


he would 


to-day rank among the 


of the Early English School. 


great masters 
Although they now 
form a companion pair of portraits, some years must 
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have intervened between the painting of the portrait 
of Kitty Fisher and that of Mrs. Jordan, for the former 
died when the latter was only about nine years of age. 
Probably Peters kept the Kitty Fisher in his studio 
for many years, and when Dorothy Jordan sat to him 


he made her portrait a companion one to that of 


Reynolds’s famous model. 
waist; Kitty 
Fisher is in a 


They are both drawn to 


low creamy- 
white dress and 
brown striped 
over-dress, and 
wears a grey 
hat trimmed 
with black lace. 


Mrs. Jordan is 


also in low 
dress, with 
creamy - brown 
bodice and 


dull-red cloak, 
her large brown 
hat is tilted 
over her fore- 
head, and 
crowned with a 
bunch of black 
feathers. 

Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan posses- 
ses two fine ex- 


amples of Sir 
Tiemnir yes Wae- 
Jag eiMa IVA = 
both nearly 
full-length 
frgures ~of 
ladies. One of 


these ladies is 
of considera- 
ble historic in- 
terest. Lady 
Maitland, the daughter of Daniel Connor, of Bally- 
bricken, Cork, was the wife of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Frederick L. Maitland (to whom she was married 
in 1804), who was captain of the “ Bellerophon” 
on the surrender of Napoleon Buonaparte on board 
that ship on July 14th, 1815. Napoleon admired a 
miniature of the captain’s wife, and when he saw 
the lady herself he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ma foix, son por- 
trait ne la flatte-pas: elle est encore plus jolie que 
lui.” The story is told in Maitland’s “ Narrative of 
the Surrender of Napoleon.” Raeburn painted this 


FREDERICK REYNOLDS 


~s 


Morgan's Pictures 
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portrait, which was exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s in 
the autumn of 1905, in 1817; it shows Lady Mait- 
land seated in a landscape, under a tree, in white 
dress, with slate-coloured shawl round her shoulders, 
wearing a gold neck-chain from which is suspended 
a pearl or very small locket. The portrait remained 
in the family until quite recently. The second Rae- 
burn represents 
Miss Jane Ross, 
daughter and 
heiress of Wil- 
liam Ross,Esq., 
of Shandwich, 
Ross-shire, and 
wife of John 
Cockburn; 
Esq. ; this lady 
is also repre- 
sented seated 
in a landscape 
under a tree, in 
low white dress, 
with slate- 
coloured over- 
dress trimmed 
with black lace. 
This portrait 
was one of the 
attractions 
Oi MSS rs 
Agnew s e€x- 
hibition 
November and 


of 


December, 
1900. 

Two interest- 
ing examples in 
pastel of John 
Russell, R.A., 
may be here 
mentioned, A 
portrait of 
oi Frederick Rey- 


nolds, the dramatist (1764-1841), whose interesting 


“Tife and Times” affords many entertaining side- 
lights on the manners and customs of the period 


in which he was an active playwright. Russell's 
portrait of him is signed and dated 1799, and was 
executed for Dr. Bowes; it is a head and shoulders. 
The subject is wearing a dark bluish grey coat, 
with white neckerchief, the hair slightly powdered. 
It has always been regarded as a portrait of the 
artist himself, but this is an error, as it is totally 
distinct from any other likeness of him, and the 
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various theatrical and other cuttings on the back of 
the picture quite dispose of the theory with regard to 
Russell, whose passion for Methodist principles was 
of a distinctly aggressive type. This portrait remained 
the property of Topham’s descendants until it was 
acquired by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who purchased 
from the same collection the group, by the same 
artist, of Zhe Topham Family, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy of 1791 as a Portrait of a 
Lady and three Children. The lady is Mrs. Wells, 
the famous actress, who created the character of 
“‘Cowslip” in O’Keefe’s “ Agreeable Surprise,” 1781 ; 
she was painted by most of the leading artists of her 
day—by Reynolds, Romney, and J. R. Smith. The 
three children (afterwards Mrs. Worksop, Mrs. Aclom, 
and Mrs. Bowes) were hers by Edward Topham 
(1758-1820), a celebrated man about town and play- 
wright, who derived perhaps more fame as editor of 
The World than for his plays. Mrs. Wells was un- 
doubtedly a very beautiful woman, and a popular 
rather than a great actress; she married a Moorish 


a 
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Jew named Sumbel, and died about 1826; her con- 
nection with Topham is told at considerable length 
and with unnecessary fulness in the “ Memoirs” of 
her own erratic career, which she published in 
1811. It is an engaging group of child-life, one 
of the best, indeed, of this master. Until 1894 
it was the property of Rear-Admiral Henry A. 
Trollope, grandson of the second eldest child in the 
group. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan possesses an excellent ex- 
ample of Angelica Kauffmann, one of the only two 
women who have been elected to the full honours 
of R.A. It is a portrait of Anne, youngest daughter 
of Sir John Miller, fourth Baronet, and wife of 
George, third Earl of Albemarle; she is in a low 
pink dress, which is nearly entirely concealed by a 
creamy-white mantle, and wears a pink cap with 
white lace. This picture was painted in 1773, and 
remained at Quiddenham Hall, Norfolk, until a few 
years ago. It has only once been exhibited, namely, 
at the Old Masters in 1873. 
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Elizabethan Furniture 


Ir has been justly observed that the great 
revolution in Art which began about the end of the 
fifteenth century, and which convulsed in determined 
sequence every nation of Europe, did not really sub- 
side until the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the national styles of the different countries of modern 
Europe were revived. Viewed in general, art is a 
tumultuous, ever-restless struggle towards the perfect 
beauty, ranging from the classic antique ideal of 
simple flowing lines and severest grace, through the 
old throes of ornament to the inevitable climax of 
superabundant ornament—and the consequent eye- 
weariness—which is in turn rejected and eclipsed. 

The access of artistic vitality, pulsing through 
Europe, came at last to England, and we have it on 
eminent authority that Henry VIII., in introducing 
new artists to instruct and improve his people, finally 
achieved a mixture of Gothic, Italian and Flemish 
ornament, resulting in the style which is known as 
Tudor. The Elizabethan examples of Tudor decora- 
tion which have come down to us are rich and 
There is no room for 
doubt that the work of the Flemish carvers influenced 
very greatly the tastes and methods of the English 
craftsmen; experts tell us that while the national 
characteristics are preserved, the school of Elizabethan 
ornament can be readily distinguished from foreign 
products of the period by a certain quaint and un- 
scholarly originality introduced into the treatment of 
accessories. 


decorative in the extreme, 


Houses of any pretension in the time of Elizabeth 
were invariably panelled in oak, and, when carved in 
the best style of Elizabethan Renaissance, are very 


By George Cecil 


rich in design and handsome in result. There is a 


distinct tendency to run to tall pilasters, with flutings 
of oak, and Ionic capitals. Mr. Litchfield draws 
attention to an interesting point in his comprehensive 
book on furniture, which I take the liberty of quoting :— 
“While we are on the subject of panelling, it may be 
worth while to point out that with regard to old 
English work of this date, one may safely take it for 
granted that where the pilasters, frieze, and frame-work 
are enriched, and the panels plain, the work was 
designed and made for the house; but when the 
panels are carved and the rest plain, they were bought, 
and then fitted up by the local carpenter.” 

The characteristics of Elizabethan wood-work are 
well-marked: the Tudor rose, the inter-laced strap 
work, the fluted columns and terminal figures, with 
trophies of fruit and flowers, are unmistakeable. ‘The 
interlaced strap work, in especial, is distinctive, and 
very interesting ; it is generally carved in low relief, 
and, in some cases, encircles the shafts of the columns 
as a decoration. One of the finest examples of wood- 
work of the period in question is, perhaps, the carved 
oak screen of the Middle Temple Hall, and collectors 
and Art-lovers who take the trouble to go and see 
it will be liberally rewarded for their zeal. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to set that stately piece of 
carving in a more appropriate surrounding :—the lofty 
double hammer-beam roof, black with age and tower- 
ing almost out of sight, grim and cobwebbed and 
misty ; the splendid walls, panelled in the Templars’ 
Coats of Arms; the long perspective of iron torch- 
sombre lines of low oak 
an impression of vastness, 


holders; the severe and 
tables; all go to produce 
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IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. ARTHUR L. RADFORD 


a magnificence of scholarly 
solitude, which isaccentuated 
at one end by the great Van- 
dyke of historic fame, and at 
the other by the screen under 
discussion. Insuch surround- 
ings the carved woodwork, 
glossed to a brilliant red- 
brown—like a ripe October 
chestnut, shows to the great- 
est advantage, and it has the 
peculiar interest attaching to 
old things in not only dis- 
playing the taste and skill, 
but in also breathing some- 
thing of the atmosphere of 
its period. The carving is 
very rich and bold ; there is 
alittle of the interlaced strap 
work in low relief ; and some 
of the fluted columns which 
bespeak that wave of Renais- 
sance influence of which I 
have spoken, and which min- 
gle oddly enough with the 
bold and essentially English 
character of the fruit, foliage 
and figures. Some of the Mid- 
dle Temple carving reminds 


one irresistibly of Grinling Gibbons’ work, though 
he, of course, flourished more than a century later. 


eee Ue, 
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No. IJ.—£LIZABETHAN CHAIR, FOUND AT CHELSEA 


The Elizabethan style of 
architecture has a beauty all 
its own. There are one or 
two parts of England which 
abound with specimens of 
the long, low-gabled, half- 
timbered houses of that 
period, generally set amid 
historic elms and oaks, and 
startling the traveller with 
their brilliant stripes of black 
and white. 
especially, seems to preserve 
many of these relics of ‘Tudor 
days; in fact, I know of 
many half-timbered Elizabe- 
than houses in and about 
Droitwich, Saltwarpe, and 
Ombersley. They are largely 
built of oak, and are oak- 
panelled, and, in some charm- 
ing instances, appropriately 
furnished. Some are set like 


Worcestershire, 


antique gems amid the vivid 
orchard acreage and _ hilly 
pasture-land of that delight- 
ful county, streaked with the 
silver Severn, and rimmed 
by the blue Malvern Hills. 


Historic specimens of Elizabethan furniture give 
us chiefly hall screens, large four-poster beds heavily 


, 
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carved and richly decorated, 
tables, 
handsome carved chimney- 


chests, chairs, and 


pieces, covering the wall from 
floor to ceiling, and making 
a handsome feature in the 
room. It seems, moreover, 
to have been in the Tudor 
time that the arras, with its 
awkward weaknesses for dust, 
draughts, and eavesdropping, 
gave place to the handsomer 
and cosier, and distinctly 
more healthy oak-panelling. 
In imagining a room of the 
time under discussion, it 
must not be forgotten that 
the sombre, almost funereal 
effect, has been acquired by 
age, and that when new it 
must have been considerably lighter, 1f, to our modern 
The shelves would be decorated 
by the wealthy classes with Oriental china, brass, 
pewter and pictures, and from the oak-beamed ceiling, 
in some cases, were suspended crystal chandeliers. 

The minstrels’ gallery, which was a feature of 


taste, less pleasing. 


the times, gave the native carver and carpenter an 
excellent opportunity for displaying much skill. A 
finely carved specimen of the minstrels’ gallery of 
this period is to be seen in that fine old house 
near Worcester Cathedral, prized greatly by its owner 
for its romantic and historic association with the 
escape of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester. 
The staircase of the Charterhouse and the woodwork 


ee 
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of the Great Hall are amongst 
the fine specimens of Eliza- 
bethan carving which es- 
caped the Great Fire in 
1666, other London ex- 
amples still extant being the 
Hall of Gray’s Inn, with a 
minstrels’ gallery, and the 
three curious carved oak 
panels (which Mr. Litchfield 
mentions) in the Hall of the 
Carpenters’ Company in 
Throgmorton Avenue. The 
celebrated Great Bed of 
Ware, now at Rye House, of 
course belongs to this period, 
pee a 2 as Shakespeare has men- 
Ta CEOS AY tioned it in Zwel/th Night. 

2 The feature that cannot 
fail to strike the most 
casual observer of old English furniture is its im- 
mense solidity. It was made for centuries, and 
not for a time; and a pleasant study in contrast 
would be to furnish one room in good examples of 
Tudor oak, and another in Empire flimsies, showy, 
ostentatious, and unsubstantial. It is, in fact, worth 
noting that at the period when Elizabethan furniture 
was made, the artisans employed were not bound 
to finish their task within a given time—chairs, stools, 
to be 
found only in the homes of those who were well-to- 


tables, cabinets, and settles were a luxury 


do, with the result that the demand was a small one. 
The illustrations used in this article are both inter- 
esting and valuable, showing as they do admirable 
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No. VI.—ELIZABETHAN BENCH. 


examples of the period under review. 
various collectors who are the fortunate possessors 
of furniture of the Elizabethan style, and who have 
been kind enough to allow photographs of their 
examples to be reproduced in THE CONNOISSEUR, 
are Mr. Arthur L. Radford, of The Cedar House, 
Hillingdon, whose private collection of antiquities 
ranks with the best in England, Mr. Walter Withall 
and Mr. Edward Frampton, the well-known stained- 
glass artist and fresco painter. No. i. shows a fine 
example of a draw-table, or shovel- board, from 
Devon, which was formerly the property of the 
Drake family of Nutwell Court, Devon, and which 
is stated to have once belonged to Sir Francis 
Drake. It is in the collection of Mr. Radford. Of 
Flemish origin, it is very similar to the one which is 
to be seen in the Stadt House, Haarlem, Holland; 
its dimensions are seven feet long, two feet eight 
inches wide, two feet nine inches high, drawing to 
eleven feet three inches. No. ii. is a chair found at 


Amongst the 
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No. 1. shows a re- 
markably fine specimen of a 
Yorkshire settle, which was 
discovered in a public-house 


Chelsea. 


at Ripponden, on the borders 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
and, No. iv. is a joint, or 
coffin-stool, so-called because 
it was the custom to use two 
of these stools for the pur- 
pose of supporting a_ coffin, 
one being placed at either 
end. Nos. v. and vi. show a draw-table with the 
triple column and a bench. — For the benefit of those 
who are not up in the subject, it may be as well to 
explain that 
these draw- 
MOE Bre 
so - called 
because the 
two under- 
leaves draw 
OUE, TNws 
enabling the 
host to seat 
an addition- 
al number of 
guests. The 
above ex- 
amples are 
me@uon lve, 
Withall’s in- 
teresting 
collection 
of curios, a 
collection 
which in- 
cludes some 
valuable pic- 
tures by old 
and modern 


No. VIII.--CARYATIDES OF MR. FRAMP- 
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several Peascod breastplates, a Charles II. demi-suit 


of armour, a genuine silver nef, a James I. loving 
cup, and many fine pieces of furniture — chiefly 
cabinets and stools. 

Nos. vii. and viii. are of portions of Mr. Frampton’s 
beautiful Elizabethan cabinet, which was unearthed 
at a farmhouse in the North of England. They 
give the reader some idea of the panels, the central 
figure in the decoration being a cherub’s head of 
the Grinling Gibbons’ school. Particularly fine are 
the caryatides, which, by the way, are decorative 
rather than constructional, and which turn on an iron 
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pin. No. ix. shows the “ Wadham” table, from the 
collection of Mr. Arthur L. Radford; it is a typical 
English Elizabethan draw-table, differing from the 
other examples shown in that it draws from one end 
only. It is seven feet six inches long, three feet high, 
and two feet eleven inches wide, its total length when 
extended being eleven feet. This table was brought 
from Scotts, Ilton, Somerset, a small Elizabethan 
house, now used as a farmhouse, and which still con- 
tains a considerable amount of oak panelling in the 
chief rooms on the ground floor. This panelling has 
a finely carved cornice of foliage and grotesques, and 
on the consoles, or brackets, of the pilasters there is 
alternately the crest of Wadham, the stag’s antlers 
and rose between, and the eagle and bars of 
Walrond. The date of the workmanship would 
be contemporary with the Founder of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Nicholas Wadham, of Merefield, 
Ilton, and from the fact that the panelling is not 
in situ, but has at some time been cut to fit the 
there is little doubt that when Merefield 
was pulled down, this panelling and the tables were 
moved to Scotts. John Wyndham (from whom 
the property descended to the Earls of Egremont, 


rooms, 


and who married Florence, sister of Nicholas 
Wadham), disliking the situation of Merefield, which 
was in a wood, caused the house to be pulled 
down, and built with part of the materials used in 
the old house, a farmhouse, known as Woodhouse, 
and an almshouse at Ilton. There now remains of 
the mansion of Merefield only a piece of an old wall, 
surrounded by a moat. The table had to be taken 
to pieces to enable its present owner to get it out of 
the panelled room in which it had rested for nearly 
three hundred years, having been placed there when 
Merefield was destroyed about the year 1612. The 
table was, without doubt, the hall-table of Merefield, 
and when that place was destroyed, served the same 
purpose at the humbler abode of Scotts. 
been always well cared for it is in an excellent state 
There was a smaller draw-table at 
Scotts, but this was removed over twenty years ago, 
and Mr. Radford has been unable to trace it. Mr. 
Radford is also the fortunate possessor of another 
West Country draw-table from Devon, a smaller one, 
which measures five feet in length, two feet eight 
inches in width, two feet nine inches in height, 
drawing, at each end, to seven feet three inches. 


Having 


of preservation. 
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Etchings by Sir Charles Holroyd 


THE recent appointment of Sir Charles 
Holroyd to the vacant Directorship of the National 
Gallery was recognized by the public as a step upwards 
in a very successful career, and one which was amply 
justified by nine years of administrative experience in 
the gallery of British Art bequeathed by Mr. Tate. 
But Sir Charles is not only an administrator and an 
Art Director, but also himself an artist; he is a 
brilliant draughtsman and painter, an experienced art 
teacher, and holds an individual position in the art 
of contemporary etching—a position which it is the 
purpose of this article to 
examine more closely. 
Sir Charles is essentially 


a worker, and the quali- ; 


ly 

| . 

ties of sincerity and stren- ht 
uousness give the key- 
note to his art, as well as 
to his success. Born at 
Leeds April gth of 


1861, when he had com- 


on 


pleted his general educa- 


t on at the Grammar 
School of his native city 


he entered upon the special 


pena 


study of mine-engineering 


Mil 


By Selwyn Brinton 


four student years in London were of marked import- 
ance to his career. He won the medal for painting 
from the life, prizes for landscape, for etching and 
composition, and finally a travelling scholarship, which 
enabled him to spend two years on the Continent. 
Newlyn, a small town in Cornwall, was then coming 
into notice as an artists’ colony, and on his return to 
England, Mr. Holroyd went there for six months, 
and there painted a fishing scene, Painting the Sail, 
which was exhibited in the 1885 Academy. But it 
may be doubted whether the decided Naturalism of 
the Cornish school would 
have ever satisfied his tem- 
perament. Rome, Florence, 
Assisi, Venice, had already 
been visited by him in 
those precious years of 
travel, and seem to have 
given him that sympathy 
with classicism which, com- 
bined with the strength 
and solidity of his tech- 
nique, seems to assert it- 
self in all his later etch- 
ings ; and now an oppor- 
tunity came to him which 


at the Yorkshire College 
of Science. But though 
his abilities seem to have 
shown good promise in 
this direction, with him, as 
with others, the artistic 1m- 
pulse was too strong to be 
denied. He decided on 
entering the Slade School 
of Art, where what he had 
seen of Professor Legros’ 
work—and amongst this 
without doubt the Profes- 
sor’s etchings —had at- 


tracted him; and these 
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was to enhance both his 
acquired position and his 


He 


was offered by Professor 


technical knowledge. 


Legros the post of assistant 
at the Slade Art School ; 
and this second period of 
four years, now no longer 
as student, but as a teacher, 
was evidently of immense 
advantage in forcing him 
to impart and explain to 
others the ideas which he 
had himself acquired, in 


bringing qualities of sound 
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The 


draughtsmanship under his constant critical notice, 
while his own early work at this time had the benefit 
of trained guidance and supervision. 

But Charles Holroyd was already too strong a man 
to become a mere imitator of Legros and the men 
immediately around him; he never, indeed, had 
abandoned his independence, and soon began to 
develop marked qualities of his own. His feeling for 
classicism in its best significance—I mean for suavity 
of line and harmony of composition—soon led him 
apart from the rugged severity, and often the insistent 
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ugliness of the French Professor’s auvre, while he 
preserved the simplicity and strength, which were 
qualities he could sympathize with and fully appreciate. 
We notice these qualities already in his early paint- 
ings, Pan Piping, The Supper at Emmaus, The Death 
of Torrigiano, and still more in his etchings, with 
which we are here more immediately concerned. 
The “ Monte Subasio ” set of plates, some half-dozen 
in all, deals with scenes of that hillside of Assisi 
where S. Francis had lived and prayed and preached ; 
the ‘Monte Oliveto” plates treat monastic life in 
Italy of to-day, such as the artist could see himself 
when staying with the monks in that great pile of 
medieval buildings which crown those bare volcanic 


ridges of the hill-country above Asciano. Perhaps 
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the courteous Abate, whose kindness I have known, 
had been his host during this visit; perhaps he had 
delighted in the old frescoes of Sodoma and Signorelli 
upon the cloister walls, for one etched plate of his, 
exhibited in 1893, shows “ How Bazzi painted the 
cloisters in Monte Oliveto.” Most certainly he must 
have studied with deep interest that daily monastic 
routine of life, which has found such admirable expres- 
sion (note especially Zhe Coro, Monte Oliveto, with 
its breadth of treatment and finely handled light and 
shadow, and A Well at Monte Oliveto) in this series. 
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CHARLES HOLROYD 
On the 4th of March, 1898, I find that the 
Secretary of State gave the Royal sanction to the 


“application on behalf of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, that in future the Society may be 
known as the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers; and I am to acquaint you that Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of 
the proposed change of title.” In the year following, 
1899, Mr. Holroyd’s name appears upon the Council, 
and it will be interesting to follow his etched work in 
the Society’s exhibitions from this point. 

The Society’s Seventeenth Exhibition (1899) saw 
the three prints of the ‘“‘ Monte Subasio” series, Zhe 
Lavabo, The Coro, and The Confessional, all fine 


examples of the artist’s work, as well as his Wood 
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Nymphs and the Canal Grande from his Venetian 
series, and two scenes from the “ Eve” series—,She 
took the fruit thereof and Adam and his wife hid 
themselves, and two ex-Libris portraits. The 1900 
exhibition saw the Refectory from the “ Monte 
Subasio ” series, an Adoration of the Shepherds, which 
was thoroughly Italian in feeling, a asad, and that 
fine plate of Zadworth Common, which is of special 


Charles Flolroyd 


The 1902 Exhibition, to which Legros sent some 
etchings on zinc, saw Mr. Holroyd’s Courtyard of the 
Carcert, two plates of Pine Trees on Lord 7 ennyson’s 
estate at kreshwater, Eve finding the body of Abel, and 
The Pastoral. Wet us examine this little plate, of 
which a good print, lent by the artist himself, now 
lies before me. 

We seem to trace the influence of Giorgione’s 
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interest as having been etched in the open air,—a 
method of work which I shall shew later that Sir 
Charles still practises whenever possible. It has been 
said of this plate that “the translation of a pencil 
sketch or a number of studies into an etching, 
especially of a landscape, necessarily sacrifices some- 
thing of that intimacy and inspiration which comes 
from the first-hand aspect of nature”; and the same 
critic, himself an etcher, adds that “though the 
sky—entirely a printer’s addition—is weak, except 
for this the plate is beyond the reach of attack.” 


famous painting of the Salon Carré in the three nude 
figures of women, one of whom, her brows wreathed 
with the laurel, holds a violin at arm’s length, while 
another girl, robed in a rich Venetian dress, seems to 
hold a lute or mandola. The composition of the 
figures, and their beauty of line and form is alike 
admirable, and the broken landscape makes a rich 
and appropriate setting. I am happy to give an 
illustration of this fine plate. 1902 saw four Venetian 
subjects exhibited by our artist, Zhe Grand Canal, 
S. Pietro in Castello, The Canal of the Giudecca, and 
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The Campanile of S. 
Fietro tn Castello ; and 
now, too, the public 
saw his interesting 
plates of the AZght and 
Fall of Icarus. 1 un- 
derstand that this last 
subject was suggested 
hy the sight) ofa 
floating 
down the lagoons: in 


drowned = gull 


any case the beauty 
and strength of these 
grand sea-birds, whom 
I have often watched 
to hover and swoop 
around the stern of a 
great ‘ Liner,” find ex- 
pression in the plate 
where Daedalus watches 
his daring son’s upward 
flight into the skies, and 
in that scene where the 


the 


Wax joinings of his 


sun’s rays soften 


wings, and again where Siw oes tgiatenss ae 
he falls headlong, like a shot bird tumbled over in 
his quick flight. 

The 1903 catalogue is not in my hands, so I am 
obliged to turn to 1904, when Sir Charles Holroyd’s 
name appears as one of the honorary officers of the 
society. This 1904 exhibition was one of special 
interest. 


It contained a very fine loan collection of 
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the engravings of An- 
drea Mantegna, in- 
cluding his wonderful 
Contest of Marine 
Gods, his Christ in 
Limbo, and his Dance 
of Nymphs on Parnas- 
sus, Here, too, beside 
the work of Menpes, 
Goff, Haig, Chahine, 
and Helleu, Sir Charles 
Holroyd exhibited his 
Wood-witch, The Bather 
(a “dry-point ” etching 
this last), and Dian 
Hunting, as well as 
his Roman 
Tusculum, the Porta 


scenes of 


Nomentana, and the 
Oval Fountain, Villa 
which I 


have been able to secure 


Borghese, of 


a print for illustration. 

The 1905 exhibition 
saw ten plates from 
ee oN his hand, of which the 
titles, Wymphs by the Sea (see illustration), Zhe Rose 
and Crown, and the Round Lock, both from the 
Medway River, and portrait etchings of Professor 
Legros and the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, may 
illustrate the variety of subject. In 1906, Sir Charles 
turns back to Venice in a fine series of eight plates, 
one of which, the Fozdamento della Zattere, he has 
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kindly lent me for illustration. This etching seems 
to give exactly the character of that view looking 
across the Giudecca, with its broad expanse of water, 
and beyond it the long line of buildings broken by 
the Dome of the Redentore. Technically, too, this 
seems to me a very fine etching ; the strong shadows 
of the foreground helping the wonderful sense of 
atmosphere and distance, which is preserved in the 
great vault of sky that is mirrored in the lagoons. 
Another print of quite a different scene seems to me 
no less noticeable. This is the Langdale Pikes, which 
was also exhibited in 1904 at the Society of Painter 
Etchers, and which I include in my illustrations. 
Here the reader will note how the great masses of 
rock tower one above the other, and how powerfully 
in a few strong lines from the burin the geological 
formation is suggested. 

I have followed so far the work of Sir Charles 
Holroyd in the Royal Society of Painter Etchers, 
of which he has now become Vice-President, because 
it gives us a clue to the sequence of many of his 
most interesting plates; but there are many others 
of first importance which I have not yet named. 
Among these is that beautiful woman’s head, called 
Night, of which I have been so fortunate, through 
the artist’s kindness, as to secure a plate for 
illustration ; among Venetian subjects, too, his fine 
plate of the Salute Church, and that of S. Szmeone 
Piccolo—another of my illustrations—whose dome, 
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rising above the palace roofs, with a tangled group 
of boats in the foreground, is a fine example of the 
artist’s solidity and strength of drawing. 

Then, among figure subjects Zhe Young Triton, 
which appeared in the Society’s Exhibition of 1902, 
and in which the sea-nymphs climb to the crest of 
the wave, while the topmost of them supports on 
her arm the baby Triton, who blows lustily his conch 
shell ; and again that beautiful plate of Mymphs dy 
the Sea, which I am delighted to be able to include 
in my illustrations. 

There is a study by the artist in gold point of 
the two figures in this composition, who are, of 
course, reversed in the plate; but in spite of the 
great delicacy of the drawing, shaded in Legros 
manner in fine line work, we see at once how the 
plate has gained from the masterly treatment of the 
background of sea and sky and trees, and the depth 
of shadow in the modelling of the figures themselves. 
Among subjects in which the figure is subordinated 
to the landscape, two magnificent plates, Zhe Storm 
and Zhe Prodigal Son, have to be noted, and the 
fine study of A Yew Tree on Glaramara impresses 
us at once by its force of drawing, though the 
near foreground is perhaps a little worrying and 
inconclusive. 

It will be of interest now to leave the etchings 
themselves, and devote our remaining space to the 
technique and inspiration of the artist himself ; and 
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here I am so fortunate as to be able to give in 
Etching 
may be defined broadly as line drawing with a 


some measure his own direct impressions. 


pointed tool upon a prepared metal plate—generally 
of copper—which will return an impression upon 
paper when rubbed with ink; and yet again the 
art sub-divides itself into that method of work in 
which the lines are thus made with the tool’s point, 
but then accentuated or bitten into the copper by 
the use of an acid bath, and that other method which 
is known as “dry-point,” in which no such means 
of accentuation is used, but all is done by the 
pointed tool itself upon the metal plate. ‘The most 
of Sir Charles Holroyd’s work falls into the former 
class, though in an occasional print (Zhe Bather, 
exhibited 1904, is an example of this) the dry-point 
only has been used. But though the artist uses 
the acid bath to strengthen his etching, he tells me 
that he relies very much upon his first impression 
from Nature (much of his landscape work being 
etched direct upon the plate in the open air from 
the scene before him), and that as a rule the biting 
is of the simplest character, and, though the point 
may be used subsequently, the plate is retouched 
No more 
delightful change, Sir Charles remarked to me, could 
be found from his 


by him as little as possible afterwards. 


work at the 
National Gallery or the Tate Gallery than thus to 
get back to art in Nature—to Venice as last year, 


arduous indoor 


or to the English Lakes‘as he proposes this year, 


and translate his direct impression of Nature with 


go 
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the burin on to the plate before him; and though 
this method has been criticised by those artists who 
prefer to work up their plate in the studio from 
carefully prepared studies, yet we see in Sir Charles’ 
work how the direct impression of the scene—its 
atmosphere, its character, its individuality—comes 
home to us in his plates which have been done in 
this way. Here, too, at this point in our conversation 
the artist owned to me how much he had learnt from 
the prints of the great Mantegna, whose work he 
told me that he had often copied himself with the 
burin. 

Then he added that he felt that the etcher’s art, 
in both the past and in the present day, has de- 
pended in some ways too much for its effect on 
the “picturesque,” on of broken lines 
and surfaces, that Rembrandt’s immense genius had 


the charm 
directed the art of his successors too exclusively to 
That 
is, indeed, he said, a branch of the art which we 
cannot afford to 


the possibilities offered by this point of view. 


has its own 
great and inherent attraction; yet, even while ad- 
mitting this, Sir Charles pointed out that it might 
be possible and permissible to lay that point of 
view aside, that a certain Greek simplicity and beauty 
of line, which is wholly different in sentiment, is 
no less within the technique of the etcher’s art. 
He instanced at this point of our discussion an 
etched portrait by Ingres of the Bishop of St. Malo, 
as illustrating the point of view here expressed. 
Etching, he said, has been devoted to 


neglect, and which 
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character 
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rather than to beauty; let us keep all the character 
we can, but let us remember that within the scope 
of the etcher’s art there is room for both. 

Sir Charles Holroyd’s total output of plates has 
now reached the number of three hundred : his visit 
to Venice last year was responsible for twelve, and 
he tells me that he hopes to achieve the same number 
or more at the English Lakes this summer. What 
he felt as a great encouragement to this side of his 
life-work was, he added, the uniform kindness and 
interest with which his etchings had been received 
in Germany. Several of these have been recently in- 
cluded in the collection of the Dresden print room, 
and have found an appreciative audience. 

Perhaps I should not be trespassing beyond my 
rights as a critic if I suggested here to the distinguished 
artist and Director, who has already felt and expressed 
the classic charm of Italy and the beauty—softer and 
more verdant—of English scenery, that within the 
forests of the Fatherland there is a wonderful theme 
awaiting the etcher’s illustration (a theme whose 


beauty and mystery old Lucas Cranach felt centuries 


ago), and in which his knowledge of the figure might 
be combined in German legend and “Marchen” with 
the broken lights and deep mysterious shades of the 
great forests. 

In conclusion, I add a few words on a very beautiful 
plate by this artist, which is in the hands of Mr. 
E. A, Seemann. Although here the figures of the two 
nymphs—who recall their sisters of Zhe Pastoral— 
predominate, yet to me one of the extraordinary 
beauties of this plate is the treatment of the landscape. 
The two girls—one naked, the other partly draped— 
le beneath the shade of a great oak tree; at their 
feet is a little quiet lake, and beyond this the splendid. 
woods stretch to where, in the distance, a Castle or 
Abbey emerges from their foliage, against the noble 
outlines of the mountain crests, defined against the 
sky. And the sense of distance is perfectly conveyed, 
as in the Umbrian paintings of Perugino; we breathe 
here, we have room to move; and here, too, surely 
my hint above is justified by the -artist’s noble treat- 
ment of the figure wedded to the most beautiful 
sylvan landscape. 
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Gold and Silver Lace 


FRANCE. 
THE three centres of mctal lace-making in 
France were Lyons,* Paris, and Auril'ac. 
The Livre Nouveau de Patrons and Lleurs des Patrons, 
both printed at Lyons,f give various sketches to be 
executed ‘“‘en fil d’or, d’argent, de soie, et d’autres.” 


* “Les dentelles d’or et d’argent, tout fin que faux, se fabri- 
quent presque toutes a Paris, a Lyon, et en quelques endroits 
des environs de ces deux grandes villes.”—Savary. 

+ The first has no date ; the second is dated 1549. 
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Lyons made gold and-silver laces similar to those 
of Paris, but inferior in quality, { and towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century its manufacture 
was the largest in the kingdom, and had a large trade 
with Spain and Portugal. Upon the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, this manufacture, which was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Huguenots, was 
transferred to Geneva. 


¢ ** L’on travaillait plus particuliérement a Lyon lor faux de 
Nuremberg.”—Seguin, La Deztelle. 
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METAL LACE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The gold and silver laces of Paris were superior in 
In 


the seventeenth century the so-called Point d’Espagne 


design and in the quality of the metal employed. 


formed a large article of commerce in France until 
re Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 


(aa 


eIng intro- 


duced by one Simon Chatelain, a Huguenot, who 


died in 1675, having amassed a large fortune. In an 


inventory of the effects of the Duc de Penthiévre we 


“Point d’Espagne d’or c 
a fonds de réseau.” * 


have an entry of e Paris, 

Some specimens in the Museum at Le Puy, which 
are attributed to Aurillac, are not of wire, but of 
strips of metal twisted round silk.+ Points d’Aurillac 
were highly esteemed in the seventeenth century, 
and the greater part of them were sent into Spain. 
Towards the close of the century they fell into dis- 
favour—the “domaine du vulgaire.” 

During the nineteenth century attempts have been 
frequently made to make a mixed lace of silk and 
gold or silver at Caen and Bayeux, but the fashion 
has always been of short duration. 

In the time of Louis XIV. the gold laces formed 


1732. Garderobe de S.A.S. Mgr. le Duc de Penthievre. 
Arch. Nat., K. K. 390-1. 

+ “Au nombre des anciennes et belles pieces de dentelles qui 
font partie de ma collection, je signalerai surtout une sorte de 
guipure en fils d’or et d’argent trouvée au Puy, dont le dessin en 
entrelacs parfaitement accentués rapelle ’époque de la Kenais- 
sance.”—M. Théodore Falcon. 

t La Dentelle, Seguin. 
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ITALIAN 


of themselves a special commerce, and had their shops 


in the “rue des Bourdonnais and the rue Saint 


Honoré, éntre la place aux Chats et les piliers des 
Halles.” 


edicts of the seventeenth century, and also by their 


Their importance is shown by the sumptuary 


mention in the Révolte des Passemens. § 

At the close of the seventeenth century metal laces 
were made with contrasting threads, some fine and 
some coarse ; and sometimes the design was accen- 
tuated by a cordonnet of coloured silk chenille, as in a 
well-preserved specimen of gold and silver lace in the 
Musée de Cluny. 

During the reign of Louis XV. gold and silver lace 
was still largely used ; but the patterns were lighter, 
and, according to M. Seguin, it was then that the 
réseau ground was popular for metal laces. || 

The hand-painted engravings in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, representing ladies in costumes of 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, are 
ornamented with gold and silver lace.] ‘“‘ The gol 
and silver laces shown in them are of two sorts, the 
one a small bordering of little fan-shaped motives, 


through the edge of which a twisted double threac 


passes, the other a broader sort of lace with a pattern 
traced in thick double lines of gold and silver gimp, 


§ History of Lace, Mrs. Palliser. ; 
|| La Dentelle, Seguin. This is later than the use of the 
réseau in thread laces, which began about 1680. 


@ Nos. 1,197-’75 and 1,196-’75. 
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passing through the meshes of a réseau ground, with 
close work here and there, of twisting and close lying 


double threads.* 


An interesting collection of gold laces, many of 


which are French, is to be seen at the Cinquantenaire 
Museum st Brussels. Illustrations 1v.andv. (see No. 65, 
pp. 11 and 12) is a piece of silver lace with square- 
meshed réseau ground covered with applied motifs 
of embroidery in coloured silks, representing flowers, 
fruit, and a church, which are certainly not French in 
spirit. The collection includes some French flax laces 
of loose make, in which motifs of gold are introduced, 
The collection of metal laces of the early eighteenth 
century, from St. Mary’s Church, Dantzig, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, are either Irench or 
Dutch. The designs in the more elaborate specimens 
are certainly. French, and are either of French manu- 
facture, or of Dutch under the influence of the French 
emigrants, 
' SICILY AND Russia. 

Sicily was celebrated in early times for its gold 
metal laces; and in Switzerland, ‘ Zurich,” writes 
Anderson, “makes much gold, silver and thread lace.” 

The oldest specimens of Russian metal lace, accord- 
ing to Mme. Davydoff, show a row of lozenges upon 
a réseau ground. For these, the word svoujevo was 
used, which meant originally a trimming.+ It was, 
indeed, only in the 
eighteenth century, when 
metal laces began to fall 
out of fashion, that the 
word £rowjevo began to 
be used as a special term 
for bobbin-made thread 
laces. In the reign of 
Catherine II. there was 
an establishment of 
twelve gold-lace makers 
at St. Petersburg, which 
it is said were scarcely 
able to supply the de- 
mand. 

ENGLAND. 
Gold thread was made 


* Catalogue of Lace, (THES 
am the South Kensington 
Museum, A. S. Cole. 

+ ‘* La Dentelle (kroujevo) 
est une garniture d’or ou 
argent le long de la basque 
et aux bords des vétements 
de grande tenue des souve- 
rains, large ou étroite, 
grande ou petite, avec 
bordure ou frange.” — Les 
erandes sorttes des 7sars, 
Stroiefl (Moscow, 1844). 
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at a very early date in England. It is mentioned in 
1238, when a mandate fromethe King commands the 
mayor and aldermen of the city of London to see 
that gold bore no colour but its own, except in the 
case of gold thread. { In this century English ladies 
used to make for themselves the gold thread needed 
for their embroidery, by twisting long narrow strips of 
gold round a line of silk or flax.§ 

Gold and silver passement was largely worn in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, the more expensive qualities 
generally being specified as of ‘ Venice.” By Eliza- 
beth’s sumptuary laws, no one under the degree of a 
baron’s eldest son’s wife (with certain exceptions) was 
allowed to wear passement of gold or silver. It was 
bought by weight; || sometimes it was mixed with 


and 


and sometimes enriched with pearls § 


A gold embroidered linen cap or hood of 


silk, 
spangles. 
the seventeenth century in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is fringed with lace of plaited and twisted 
gold thread, ornamented with gold spangles.** 

In the reign of James I., among the divers reasons 
of the scarcity in the county of Northampton,}t is said 
to be the great waste of coin by making gold and 
silver lace, and “ gilding” daggers, coaches, “and such 


like vain things that might well be spared.” Gold lace 


was considered as a cheaper and better investment 
than embroidery, for the lace could always be removed. 
A “small” and “broad” 
gold lace is noted in a 
letter of this reign, and 
in both these a pattern 
with “the panes ” (dia- 
mond-shape) with a cut 
in the middle is recom- 


mended as the best. }* 


t Close Roll. 
IAG Geo 

§ Old English Embrota- 
ery, F, and H. Marshall 
(1894). 

‘* Bone Lace wroughte 
w' sylver and spangells vij 
ounce at IXS-thounce. Ixiijs: ” 
—Extracts from the Accounts 
of the Revels at Court. 

‘| In 1573, under the head 
of ** Perles and Flowers,” 
an entry of ‘* perles set upon 
silver bone lace for the Ladys 
Maskers heade.”—Futracis 
from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court. c 

** 920-1,873, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

tt AZSS. of Lora Monta- 
cue of Beaulieu. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 

i 16935 Apral 5s olm= 
brotheringe is now very dear. 
Also much gold lace worn, 
which in my opinion is 


22 Henry 


is 
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At a time in this reign when the monopoly of gold 


thread was granted to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, the thread was so scandalously debased 
with copper as to corrode the hands of the artificers, 
and even the wore it. This 


adulterated article was sold at an exorbitant price, and 


flesh of those who 
if anyone was detected making a cheaper or better 
article, the firm were empowered to fine and imprison 
him, while a clause in their patent protected them- 
selves. Finally, the House of Commons interfered, 
and the monopoly was abolished. Gold embroideries 
and gold lace were then so universally worn by men 
and women, that the profit made upon a monopoly 
of gold and silver threads must have been immense.” 

In 1614,+ Richard Dike and Matthias Fowle, 
merchants, obtained a patent for making gold and 
silver thread after the manner of Venice, which was 
to “forge, beat, and flat with hammers, and to cut 
with shears ; and then to spin the same upon silk.” 
This method they failed to bring to perfection, where- 
upon they obtained a new patent with an addition for 
the “drawing of gold and silver wire and milling it 
after the manner of England and France.” } This, 
however, was not a new invention, but already an 


“old trade” in England. § 


cheaper and better. There is of divers sorts, some trimmed with 
small gold lace, and some with broad ; in my opinion broad lace, 


of either the panes with a cut in the middle, is best.”—J/SS. of 


G. A. Lowndes, Esq. Hist. MSS. Comm. 

* In 1606 James had given a license to the Earl of Suffolk 
for the import of gold and silver lace.—B.1Z. £70. Lansd., 
172, No. 59. In 1611 we find a re-grant to the Earl of Suffolk 
of the moiety of all seizures of Venice gold and silver formerly 
granted in the fifth year of the king. —State Papers, Dom. Jas. l., 
Vol. LXIV., 66. In 1622 a lease on the customs on gold and 
silver thread lace is given to Sir Edward Villers.—/érd., 
Vol; CXXXII., 34. 

+ This is referred to in the Calendar of State Papers under 
September 27th, 1604, but the correct date is 1614. The 
patentees also had a special license dated January 1oth, 1616. 

+ MSS. of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. Vol. I. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 

§ The art of drawing wire was introduced into England in 1560. 
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The English attempts at making gold and silver 
thread appear for a time to have been unsuccessful. 
In 1619, a license is given by the King to two persons 
to import gold and silver thread from abroad, “ foras- 
much as they cannot make gold and silver thread of 
a good colour.” 

In 1622, a petition is made by two Dutchmen of 
Dort, showing that the manufacture of gold and silver 
thread, purle, 
of bullion,” || 


etc., in England, was “a great waste 
the Dutchmen being possibly of opinion 
that it was more to their own advantage to export such 
articles into England. 


” 


After a lapse of three years 
the petition is granted. In 1624, James renews his 
prohibition against the manufacture of ‘“ gold purles” 
as tending to consumption of the coin and bullion of 
the kingdom.” 7] 

Gold lace was exported in considerable quantities 
to India in the reign of James I., and continued to be 
so in the reign of Charles I.,** by which time the 
manufacture of gold and silver lace in England{+ had 
improved to such a degree that the officers of the 
customs in 1629 stated it to be their opinion that the 
duties on gold and silver thread would decay, “ for 
the invention of Venice gold and silver lace within 
the kingdom is come to that perfection that it will be 
made here more cheap than it can be brought from 
beyond seas,” a boast which was really justified, for 
the lease of twenty-one years granted in 1627 to 
Dame Barbara Villers, of the duties on gold and 
silver thread, became a loss to the holder, who, in 
1629, petitions for a discharge of £457 10s. arrears 
due to the crown. 


|| State Papers, Dom. Jas. f., Vol. CXXXII., 34. 

| Foedera, Vol. XVII., p. 605. 

** State Papers, Don. Charles I., Vol. CXLIX., No. 31. $ 

++ Milton’s daughter, Anne, was brought up to the trade of 
making gold and silver lace. ‘‘ Anne Milton is lame, but hath 
a trade, and can live by the same, which is the making of gold 
and silver lace, and which the deceased (John Milton) bred her 
up to.”—Todd’s Life of Milton. 
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An act in 1635, however, prohibits the use of 
“gold and silver purles” except manufactured in 
foreign parts, and especially forbids the melting down 
any coin of the realm—a measure which generally 
follows upon a shortage of money. 

A skilful fraud was introduced about this time from 
Holland. About 1637 an invention of drawing silver 
wire with a copper core, which was first practised at 
Dort, was brought into England, and works were set 
up at Stepney and Old Ford. The cheat was, how- 
ever, discovered, and the King and Privy Council 
seized a great quantity of the manufacture. 

In the reign of Charles II. the hand spinners of gold 
wire, thread, lace, and spangles of the City of London, 
petition that “ Having heard a report that the Parlia- 
ment intend to pass an Act against the wearing of 
their manufacture, they hope it intends the reform not 
the destruction of their craft, for by it many thousands 
would be ruined. Let every person,” say they, ‘be 
prohibited from wearing gold, silver, and thread lace 


that will encourage the gentry to do so.” * 
In 1664 the wire-drawers, spinners, and bone-lace 


makers, “ being many thousands in number,” complain 
in a petition of the inferior quality of gold and silver 
thread. “The wire put on silk is now made so thin 
that it will not bear touching” ; and while the proper 
proportion is 5 ounces of plate on 3 ounces of silk, 
now not above 2 ounces of plate is put on 6 ounces 
of silk. 

The entry of foreign-made gold and silver lace was 
prohibited in 1711 by Queen Anne, under penalty of 
forfeiture and a fine of five pounds, in consequence 
of the excesses of fashion. Malcolm tells us of a 
green silk knit waistcoat, with gold and silver flowers 
all over it, and about 14 yards of gold and silver thick 
lace on it.| There was a marked tendency towards 
the end of the reign of George II. to encourage native 
industries, and in 1749 the royal assent was given to 
an Act preventing the importation or wearing of gold, 
silver, and thread lace manufactured in foreign parts. 
In the ensuing reigns gold lace was much less in 
use, and became restricted almost entirely to military 
dress, metal lace being replaced by thread laces 
throughout Europe. 


* Mrs. Palliser, Hzstory of Lace, p- 


+ Manners and Customs, Vol. V., p. 
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English Costume 


Henry VII. 


By Dion Clayton Calthrop and Gilbert Pownall 


COSTUME OF THE WOMEN IN THE REIGN OF 
Henry VII., FRom 1485 TO 1509. 


TAKE up a pack of cards and look at the 
Queens. Here you may see that extraordinary 
head-gear as worn by ladies of the end of the 
fifteenth century and in the first years of the 
sixteenth, worn in a modified form all through the 
next reign, after which that description of head- 


stole of stiffened material, also richly sewn with 
jewels, and the whole pinned on to a close-fitting 
cap of a different colour, the edge of which showed 
above the forehead. The more moderate head- 
dress was of black again, but in shape nearly 
square, and slit at the sides, to enable it to hang 
more easily over the shoulders. It was placed over 
a coif, often of white linen or of black material, 
was turned over from the forehead, folded and 


A LEATHER SHOE, SLASHED TO SHOW PUFFS OF SILK OR SOME OTHER MATERIAL 


dress vanished for ever, its place to be taken by 
caps, hats and bonnets. The richest of these head- 
dresses were made of a black silk or some such 
black material, the top stiffened to the shape of 
a sloping house roof, the edges falling by the 
face on either side, made stiff so as to stand parallel ; 
these were sewn with gold and pearls on colour or 
white; the end of the hood hung over the shoulders 
and down the back. This was surmounted by a 


pinned back; often it was edged with gold. On 
either side of the hood were ornamental hanging 
metal-tipped tags to tie back the hood from the 
shoulders, and this became in time—that is at 
the very end of the reign—the ordinary manner 
of wearing them, till they were finally made up 
like that. The ordinary head-dress was of white 
linen, crimped or embroidered in white, made in 
a piece to hang over the shoulders and down the 


MADE OF LEATHER 


A BELT, 


Ne, 
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that 
was 


back, folded back and stiffened in front to 
peculiar triangular shape in fashion; this 
worn by the older women over a white hood. The 
plain cotf or close-fitting linen cap was the most 
general wear for the poor and middle classes. 
The haiy was worn long and naturally over the 
shoulders by young girls, and plainly parted in 


AND A BEGGAR 


A LADY 


sete) 


AN OLD WOMAN 


the centre and dressed close to the head by women 
wearing the large head-dress. 

Another form of head-dress, less common, was 
the turban, a loose bag of silk, gold and pearl em- 
broidered, fitting over the hair and forehead 
tightly, and loose above. The gowns of the women 
were very simply cut, having either a long train 


A MATRON AND A YOUNG GIRL 
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or no train at all, these 
last cut so as to show 
the underskirt of some 
fine material, the bodice 
of which showed above 
the over gown at the 
shoulders. The ladies 
who wore the Jong gown 
generally had it lined with 
some fine fur, and to prevent this dragging in 
the mud, as also to show the elegance of their 
furs, they fastened the train to a button or 
brooch placed at the back of the waist-band; 
this in time developed into the looped skirts of 
Elizabethan times. The bodice of the gown was 
square cut and not very low, having an ornamental 
border of fur, embroidery or other rich coloured 
material sewn on to it. This border went sometimes 
round the shoulders and down the front of the 
dress to below the knees; above the bodice was 
nearly always seen the V-shaped opening of the 
under petticoat bodice, and across and above that 
the white embroidered or crimped chemise. The 
sleeves were as the men’s, tight all the way down 
from the shoulder to the wrist, the cuffs coming 
well over the first joints of the fingers (sometimes 
these cuffs are turned back to show elaborate 
linings); or they were made tight at the shoulder 
and gradually looser until very full over the lower 
arm, edged or lined with furs or rich silks, or loose 
and baggy all the way from shoulder to hand. At 
this time, Bruges became world famed for her 
silken textiles; her satins were used in England 
for church garments and other clothes, the damask 
silks were greatly in use and nearly always covered 
with the peculiar semi-Spanish pattern, the base 
of which was some contortion of the pomegranate ; 
some of these patterns were small and wonder- 
fully fine, depending on their wealth of detail for 


A CHILD’S SHOE OF LEATHER 


their magnificent appear- 
ance ; others were large, 
so that but few repeats of 
the design appeared on 
the dress. Block printed 
linens were also in use, and 
the samples in South Ken- 
sington will show how 
beautiful and artistic they 
were for all their simple design. As Bruges supplied 
us with silks, satins and velvets, the last also 
beautifully damasked, Ypres sent to us her linen, and 
the whole of Flanders sent to us painters and 
illuminators who worked in England at the last 
of the great illuminated books, which died as 
printing and illustrating by wood blocks came in 
to take their place. 

Nearly every lady had her own common linen 
and often other stuffs woven in her own house, 
and the long winter evenings were great times 
for the sewing chambers, where the lady and her 
maids sat at the looms, as to-day one may see 
in Bruges the women at the cottage doors busy 
over their lace making, and the English women 
by the sea on a chair by the door, making nets. 
So in those times was every woman at her cottage 
door making coarse linens and other stuffs to earn 
her daily bread, while my lady was sitting in 
her chamber weaving or embroidering a bearing 
cloth for her child against her time. However, 
the years of the wars of the Rose had had their 
effect on every kind of English work, and as the 
most elegant books were painted and written by 
Flemings, as the finest linen came from Ypres, 
the best silks and velvets from Bruges, the great 
masters of painting from Florence and Germany 
and Belgium, so also the elaborate and wondertul 
embroidery, for which we had been so famous, 
died away, and English work was but coarse at 


A WOMAN’S SHOE WITHOUT A HEEL 
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the best, until in the 
early sixteen hun- 
dreds, the new style 
came into use of 
raising figures some 
height above the 
ground-work of the 
design, and the rich 
embroidery of the 
Stuart times revived 
this art. This is to 
show how this age was 
the age of fine pat- 
terns, aS some ages 
are ages of quaint cut 
and some of jewel- 
laden dresses, and 
some of dainty needle- 
work. <A few ladies 
wore their gowns 
open to the waist to 
show the stomacher as 
the men did, and open 
behind to the waist, 


laced across, the waist being embraced by a gzrdle 
of the shape so long in use, with long ends and metal 
ornaments, the girdle holding the purse of the lady. 

The illustrations given with this chapter show 
very completely the costume of this time, and 


except, il =the “case 
of royal persons or 
very gorgeously ap- 
parelled ladies, they 
are complete enough 
to need nodescription. 
The shoes, it will be 
seen, are very broad 
at the toes, with thick 
soles, sometimes 
much in the manner 
of sandals; that is, 
with only a toe cap, 
the rest flat, to be 
tied on by strings. 
As this work is en- 
tirely for use, it may 
be said that artists 
who have costumes 
made for them, and 
costumiers who make 
for the stage, hardly 
ever allow enough 
material for the sort 
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A GROUP OF WOMEN ON THE LEFT MAY BE SEEN THE 
SKIRT LOOPED UP TO THE WAIST TO SHOW THE FUR LINING 


A GROUP OF WOMEN 
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Victorian patterns, 


of gowns worn by men 
and women in this 
and other reigns; 
where the heaviness 
and richness of the 
folds was the great 
keynote. To makea 
gown of such a kind 
as these good ladies 
wore, one needs at 
least twelve yards of 
material, fifty - two 
inches wide, to give 
the properappearance 
to such gowns. It is 
possible to acquire at 
many of the best 
shops nowadays, 
actual copies of em- 
broidered stuffs, 
velvets and damask 
silks of this time, and 
of stuffs from this 
time up to early 


and this makes it easy for 
painters to procure what in other days they were 
forced to invent. Many artists have their cos- 
tumes made of Bolton sheeting, on to which they 
stencil the patterns they wish to use; this is not 


a bad thing to do, as 
Sheeting is not dear, 
and it falls -into 
beautiful folds. 

The older ladies 
and widows of this 
time nearly all dressed 
in very simple, al- 
most conventual 
garments, many of 
them wearing the 
barbe of pleated 
linen, which covered 
the lower part of 
the face and the 
chin—a sort of linen 
beardear ine eiactuelG 
reached to the breast, 
and is still worn by 
some orders of nuns 
and sisters. Badges 
were still much 
in use, and the ser- 
vants always wore 


a © 
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some form of badge on the left sleeve, either 
merely the colours of their masters, or a small 
silver or other metal shield ; thus the badge worn 
by the servants of Henry VII. would be either 
a greyhound, a crowned hawthorn bush, a red 
dragon, a portcullis, or the red and white roses 
joined together. The last two were used by all the 
Tudors, and the red rose and the portcullis are 
still used. From these badges do we get the 
signs of many of our inns, either started by servants 
who used their master’s badge for a device, or 
because the inn lay on such and such a property, 
the lord of which carried Chequers, or a Red Dragon 
or a Tiger’s Head. 

I mentioned the silks of Bruges and her velvets 
without giving enough prominence to the fine vel- 
vets of Florence, a sample of which, once a cope 
used in Westminster Abbey, is preserved at 
Stonyhurst College. It was left by Henry the 
Seventh to ‘‘ our Monastery of Westminster,” and 
is of beautiful design: a gold ground covered 
with boughs and leaves raised in soft velvet 
pile of ruby colour, through which little loops of 


gold thread appear. 
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Imagine Elizabeth of York, Queen to Henry VII. 
of the subtle countenance, gentle Elizabeth who 
died in childbirth, proceeding through London 
to the Tower of Westminster to the Coronation, 
the streets cleaned and the houses hung with 
tapestry and arras and gold cloth, the fine-coloured 
dresses of the crowd, the armoured soldiers, all 
the rich estate of the company about her, and the 
fine trappings of the horses; and see how our 
Queen went to her Coronation, with some Italian 
masts and some paper flowers and some hundreds 
of thousands of yards of bunting and cheap flags, 
the people most in sombre clothes, the soldiers 
in ugly red _ stiff coats—yet the only colour of 
note, passing that awful Nelson column, passing 
down Whitehall, a row of stiff, ugly grey buildings, 
past that hideous green with frozen members of 
Parliament stuck about it anyhow on_ pedestals, 
to the grand wonderful Abbey which has seen so 


many queens crowned. 


NOTE. 


So far as these articles on costume go, we are 
now at the end of the Middle Ages, and I think 
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it will be useful to give a rough list of the garments 
an artist must have in his stock of costumes if 
he paints or draws frequently in these periods. 
These things will carry him a long way in his 
work, and he will need only special costumes for 
principal characters :— 

A plain cloth hood, made like the ordinary 
monk’s hood, will do for both peasants and other 
people from William I. until Richard I1.—for 
peasants until Henry VII. ; 

Then a Chaperon, described in Article III. 

A Habit, made like the ordinary monk’s habit, 
but split down the middle from top to bot- 
tom ; 

A pair of tight Sleeves, made to come over the 
hand to the first joint of the little finger, having 
brass buttons from little finger to elbow ; 

A pair of Tights ; 

An ample Cloak ; 


A pair of pointed Shoes made of black cloth, 
very soft, and wide at the toes, from there coming 
to a long point ; 

A woman’s Dress, fitting tight to the figure 
from the bust to the hips, cut square at the neck, 
and very full in the skirt; the sleeves tight and 
over the hand ; the dress to lace up the back ; 

A Surcoat, that is, a dress without arms, split 
at the sides to below the hips ; 

And a fair sized piece of fine Linen that may be 
used as a wimple. 

All the dresses may be made of thin serge or 
Bolton sheeting. 

With these properties, artfully used, almost any 
illustration, sketch or picture can be painted, 
the period of which lies between 1066 and 1500. 
At least one may say that such a stock wardrobe 


would be extremely useful. 
Do oeG 
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Chinese Postage Stamps 


In the records of the Chou dynasty in 
China, dating 3,000 years back, are to be found 
references to the I Chan or Government Courier 
Service. This, probably the earliest system of 
posting, is still in existence in China to-day, and it 
is partly on account of the I Chan, and partly on 
account of the number of native postal agencies 
managed by mercantile firms, that China has only 
recently—in 1896—established an Imperial Postal 
Service, modelled on similar lines to the postal 
departments of other countries. 

The Chinese Imperial Post, now well established, 
is the outcoming of an experiment on the part of 
Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General of Customs. He 
entered the Imperial Service in 1859, and in 1861 
the charge of the Legation and Customs mails, which 
had previously been exchanged between Shanghai 
and Pekin, under the auspices of the Tsungh Yamen, 
by means of the Government couriers, was transferred 
‘to the Customs Department. This brought about 
the establishment of Postal Departments at the 
Inspectorate, and in the Custom House at Shanghai 
and Chinkiang. 

This led to the creation of a more general Customs 
Post, which was afterwards rendered available to the 
public, necessitating the issue of postage stamps. 

The first stamps were issued in 1878. They were 
printed in Shanghai, and bore a design of the dung 


or dragon. The Chinese dragon is declared to have 


FIRST ISSUE, 1878 
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By Fred J. Melville 


the head of a camel, the horns of a deer, eyes of a 
rabbit, ears of a cow, neck of a snake, belly of a frog, 
scales of a carp, claws of a hawk, and palms of a 
tiger. 

The dragon on the stamps has five claws to each 
of its four feet. This shows that the stamps had 
Imperial sanction, as it is not permitted to anyone 
to depict the creature with more than four claws to 
each foot, unless it is for the Imperial Court, or with 
its authority. 

The Chinese inscriptions on the stamps are trans- 
lated as follows :—Top right corner, Za=great; top 
left corner, ts’ing=pure. Ta ts’ing—Great Pure—is 
the title of the present Manchu dynasty. Right 
hand vertical tablet reading downwards, Yu chéng 
chu= Post Office. Left vertical tablet, I fen yin=one 
candarin silver. The top character varies, of course, 
in each denomination. 

The stamps, three in number, were printed on 
white wove unwatermarked paper, perforated 125. 

They were issued to the public in August, 1878. 

The following are the quantities issued : 


1 Candarin, green - - - 206,486 
3 vermilion — - - - 558,768 
5 orange - - - 239,610 


In 1885 a second issue was made with stamps of 
almost the same design but smaller in size, measuring 
19} x 224 mm. instead of 224x 26 mm., which was 


the size of the former issue. 


THIRD ISSUE, 1894 
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These stamps were printed on white wove paper 
watermarked with a device known as a shell, but 
which is actually the “yin yan,” a symbol in Chinese 
geomancy representing the male and female elements 
in nature, 

Of this issue the following quantities were issued 
during their term of validity : 


1 Candarin, green - - - 508,667 
3 on mauve - - - 850,711 
5 as bistre - - 348,161 


The next issue appeared on November 19, 1894, to 
commemorate the sixtieth birthday of the Dowager 
Empress, and the stamps were lithographed from a 
series of pictorial designs executed by Mr. R. A. de 
Villard, of the Chinese Imperial Customs Service. 
The values and the numbers issued are as follows : 


1 Candarin, geranium red - - 100,077 
Z % olive green - - - 78,404 
3 3 yellow = = = 188,494 
4 if rose - - - 44,689 
5 deep chrome yellow - 32,779 
6 : carmine brown - - 54,247 
9 rs grey green - - = 58,523 
12 Hi orange - - - 33,509 
24 3 carmine - - 34,035 


FOURTH ISSUE (PROVISIONAL), 1897 


In 1896 by an Imperial Edict the Customs Post 
became the Imperial Chinese Post. It was found 
necessary to change the currency from candarin (tael) 
to cents (dollar). A new issue of stamps was ordered 
from Japan, but in the interval the old Customs stamps 
and a number of three cents Revenue stamps were 
surcharged in dollar-cent values. These surcharged 
stamps came into use in January, 1897. A summary 
of them together with the numbers issued of each is 
given here: 


4 Cent on 3 Candarin = - - - 440,728 
1 ‘9 1 ” 387,734 
1 Ge Revenue 3 cts. - - 200,000 
2 ms 2 candarin - : S700 1075. 
2 Revenue 3 cts. - - $49,600 
4 ‘ 4 candarin  - - - $44,505 
4 Revenue 3 cts. = - 50,000 
3 “i S candarin - : - $21,575 
8 an 6 x - - 196,848 
10 ” 6 ” - - - 20,000 
10 a 9 - 132,813 
10 oe) 12 an - - - 62,926 
30 Wg 24 Py - - 50,366 
1 dollar on Revenue 8 cts. = 20,485 
5) 50 A - - 5,000 


The new regular issue of stamps printed in Japan 
was placed on sale in October, 1897. It comprised 
stamps of twelve denominations from 4 cent to 5 
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dollars. They are inscribed “IMPERIAL CHINESE 
Post.” The dragon appears as the central figure of 
the design on all values up to the ro cents. The 
three next values, 20, 30, and 50 cents, have the carp 
and the giant peony above. The dollar values have a 
wild goose. 

The perforation varies from 11 to 12. 


The quantities of this issue were as follows : 
} Cent, brown purple - - - 481,200 
1 » yellow - - - - 433,200 
2 4, «Orange - - - - 1,248,000 
4 ,, brown - - - - 912,000 
5 , rose - - - - 360,000 
10 ,, green - - -. - 360,000 

20 ~,, brown lake - - - 168,000 
30. ,,  carmine - : - - 168,000 
50 ,, yellow green - - - 360,000 
1 dollar, carmine and rose - - 51,600 
2 », Orange and yellow” - - 12,930 
5 », yellow, green and rose - 7,200 


The manufacture of these stamps in Japan was 
scarcely satisfactory in its results. Similar designs, 
though not identical, were therefore ordered from 
Waterlow and Sons, of London. The inscription 
was changed from “ImpeRIAL CHINESE Post” to 
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‘CHINESE IMPERIAL Post,” and the stamps have a 
geometrical background. They were engraved on 
steel, and the perforation gauges 14 to 154. They are 
on paper watermarked with the ‘‘yin yan” symbol, 
though the values up to the ten cents one are also to 
be found on unwatermarked paper. 

The stamps which are still current are thus sum- 
marised : 


+ Cent, seal brown, 

1 ,, orange yellow. 
2 cardinal red. 

4 red brown. 

5 salmon. 

10 deep green, 

20. ., light red brown. 
30 gy rose, 
50,“ light green. 


1 dollar, red and pale rose. 
yellow and red, 
) 53 green and pale rose. 

In 1904 the need of postage due stamps was 
felt, and the types of 1898 were surcharged in 
English and Chinese “ Postage Due.” They were 
followed in November of the same year by a set 
of specially engraved “due” stamps, all blue and 
of identical design. Their values are 4, 1, 2, 4, 
5, 10, 20 and 30 cents. 
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By Paul Codrington 


vivid 


Lanciani in the first chapters of his book of the City 


[THE description given by Signor 


of Rome and of its life and customs in 


The Golden ‘ . : 
aissance times lends. a_ savour 
Dare of the Renal sSANCe times lend 
Renaissance almost of bitter sarcasm to the ex- 
im Rome pression “ Golden Days ” which he has 
By Rodolfo chosen for the title. It is a story of 
Lanciani indescribable filth, constantly recurring 
ta . Bat 

(Constable & pestilence and famine, poverty and 
Co., 2Is. net) : 5 ; ae 

misery and immorality, of frequent 


inundations that turned whole quarters of Rome into 
deadly quagmires, of pillage and destruction by sword 
and fire. 
recuperative power of Rome, who after every disaster 


But apparently there was no limit to the 


seemed to arise phoenix-like and rejuvenated from the 


flames and ruins. Thus when Alessandro Farnese 
was elected as Paul III. to the Papal chair in 1534, 
only seven years had elapsed since the terrible sack 
of Rome by Charles V.’s lansquenets ; but two years 
later funds were 
emperor’s reception on his return from Tunis. 


road were opened, levelled, 


expended lavishly on the same 
sires 
miles of processional 
paved, decorated, and spanned with triumphal arches ; 
two hundred houses and three or four churches had 
been demolished, and the Baths of Caracalla, the 
forum and the column of Trajan and many other 
classic buildings had been freed of their ignoble 
surroundings and brought into full view. 

The prodigious building activity of the Popes from 
Sixtus IV. to Paul III. would probably have been 
impossible but for the inexhaustible material yielded 
by the excavations among the ruins of ancient Rome. 
It is not too much to say that the Renaissance city 
of villas and palaces was built entirely with the 
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marble and other precious material found in the 
temples, baths, and other monuments of the Cesars, 
and though feeble attempts were made at times to 
save these precious remains from utter ruin, and 
special officials appointed for that purpose, countless 
treasures of the classic sculptors’ and architects’ art 
were ruthlessly committed to the lime-kilns and to 
the stone-cutters’ workshops. ‘Each palace, church, 
tomb, statue, pedestal, altar, 
fountain, which the genial artists of the sixteenth 


villa, cloister, each 


century have left for us to admire, is tainted with 
the same origin, and represents to us a loss perhaps 
greater than the gain.” 

Five characters are singled out by Ser. Lanciani 
as the supreme embodiment of the taste and virtues 
Paul III., Michelangelo, 
Vittoria Colonna, Raphael, and the banker Agostino 


of the Roman Renaissance 


) 


Chigi, ‘Il Magnifico”; and to each of these he 
devotes a chapter embodying the results of the most 
recent research, and throwing new light on questions 
that have hitherto either escaped the attention, or 
baffled the efforts, of students. In fact, he avoids 
the unnecessary recapitulation of well-known facts, 
and confines himself entirely to matter that will be 
new to most readers. Few, for instance, are aware 
of the existence of some of Michelangelo’s works in 
the mountains of Praeneste, whither it is said he 
was forced to fly after purposely inflicting a deadly 
wound on the model who posed for him as Christ 
on the Cross, in order to study the play of the 
muscles of a dying man. If this reason for his 
visit to Capranica is probably a picturesque inven- 
tion, the fact remains that there are traces of his 
work at this place, namely the Church of Mary 
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Magdalen, which he designed in the Ionic style, 
and a stone lion, holding the Capranica shield, and 
hewn out of the living rock. Nor is it generally 
known that the late Baron Liphart purchased in 
Florence, and that his heirs have removed to Russia, 
a bas-relief representing Apollo and Marsyas, copied 
from the well-known Medicean cameo, and bearing 
the unmistakeable stamp of the master’s early man- 
ner. As regards Michelangelo’s famous Cupid from 
the Gonzaga collection in Mantua—“ Conzaga,” the 
translator will have it, not once, but a hundred times 
—the author thinks it must still be in the British 
Isles, whither it was “abducted” by Charles I., 
and that it may some day come to light, like Mr. 
Leatham’s Francia portrait of Hederico Gonzaga. 
At any rate 
he does not 
consider the 
claims of the 
Turin and 
Mantua Cu- 
pids as worthy 
of considera- 
tion. 

Very inter- 
esting are Sgr. 
Lanciant’s at- 
tempts at find- 
ing the mortal 
remains of 
Vittoria Col- 
onna, and the 
final discovery 
Ofet heme ar. 
cophagus at 
San Domeni- 
co Maggiore 
in Naples in 
“Ue Ts 
really surpris- 


1894. 


img. he exe 
claims, ‘‘ how 
im © Gein ® 
Rome seems 
to have lost 


the 


tion 


recollec- 
of the 
august men 
and women 
to whom she 


raised in honour of the founders of modern Italy— 
Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Quintino 
Sella—which are beautiful and worthy of the great 
names they bear, all the other squares of the city have 
been given up to monuments of outsiders of modest 
fame, or of no fame at all. The last of these 
memorials had actually so little razson a’étre that—to 
avoid a hostile demonstration and a public scandal 
—it was unveiled by stealth at two o’clock in the 
morning, and in the presence only of half-a-dozen 
policemen.” And no monument recalls the memory 
of the greatest woman of the Renaissance in Rome. 
Two curious inaccuracies have crept into the very 
opening sentence of the first chapter: “It is said 
that when in the year 1377 Gregory XI. restored to 
Rome the 
of the 


supreme pon- 


seat 


tificate—of 
which she had 
been deprived 
for the space 
of seventy-two 
years — there 
were not more 
than 17,000 
people living 
in the ruinous 
within 
the old walls 
of Aurelian.” 
As a matter 
of fact Urban 
V. had return: 
to 


waste 


ed Rome 
ten years be- 
fore that date 
amid 


jubilation 


the 

of 
the populace, 
and Petrarch 


glorified his 
entry as the 


return of Is- 
from 
Baby long 
Urban stayed 


in 


rael 


Rome for 


three years, 


Owes Iner 
greatness. If 


we accept the 


DEATH AND 
(FROM 


ASSUMPTION OF 


memorials “FIVE ITALIAN SHRINES ’”’) 


[THE VIRGIN, FROM ORCAGNA’S TABERNACLE 


Ilo 


only 


and re- 
Ub Bier Gl ir) 
Avignon in 
1370, where 
he died soon 
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after. Nor must the statement of the depopulation 
of Rome about 1377 be taken without a grain of 
salt. It is scarcely to be supposed that the city from 
whose population Pocadora could raise a civic guard 
of 22,000 men in 1362 could have sunk to so low 
a level only fifteen years later. The illustrations 
include Pinturicchio’s fresco in the church of San 


Cosimato, which has never before been photo- 
graphically reproduced. 
What Sgr. Lanciani has done for Renaissance 


Rome Sgr. Pompeo Molmenti has achieved for 
medieval Venice, which he brings 
before us a of vivid 
pictures, descriptive of the city 
with her streets, canals, and public 
and private buildings, her con- 
stitution, laws, finance, economy, 
and fine and industrial arts; her inhabitants and 
their manners and customs and costumes. ‘The pity 
of it is that Mr. Horatio F. Brown has taken the 
translator’s task too easy—has left it half undone, 
and made the English edition of this standard work 
almost useless for the reader who is not conversant 
with Latin, Italian, and the Venetian dialect. Again 
and again there are passages like the following: “He 
calls the Venetians ferfidi, estratti del sangue 
a’ Antenore, traditore della sua patria di Troja. 
Boccaccio, who in the Decameron does not spare 
his own Florentines nor his dear Certaldesi, calls 
Venice @’ognt bruttura ricevitrice, and applies the 
epithet of dergolt, fickle, to the citizens of the best 
governed State in Europe. He goes on to say, in 
the Commento a Dante, that the island of Crete is 
tirannescamente tenuta by the Republic, and in his 
work De montibus, silvis, fontibus, lacubus, fluminibus, 
etc., speaking of the Venetians, he affirms that they 
have the audacity e¢ maris imperium occupare, st 
possint, et nove nomine vetus delere conantur, a Se 
venetum appellantes, quod per longa retro secula a 
or, “Simone di ser 


Venice, by 
Pompeo Molmenti 
The Middle Ages 
John Murray 
2Is. net) 


in series 


Tuscis Adriaticum dictum” ; 
Dinoda Siena, praises to the skies the Republic 
which is governed won con tirannie ma con ragione, 
and declares that as far as liberty is concerned gwes¢a 
solo nel mondo oggt sublima.” This method of trans- 
lation is extremely irritating, and is the one fault 
we have to find with this beautifully printed and 
illustrated history of medizeval Venice. 

“The best governed State in Europe” it was 
indeed, and it is interesting to compare the wise 
measures taken for the protection of health in Venice 
as far back as the twelfth century with the appalling 
state of things in Rome three centuries later. In the 
twelfth century began the battle with the rivers which 
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brought down their silt into the lagoon, and in the 
thirteenth century we hear of laws regulating the 
obstructions of the streets and prohibiting the dis- 
charge of filth into canal or channel or on to the 
steps of landing-places. Such laws might usefully be 
revived in our enlightened age ! 

Sgr. Molmenti devotes considerable space to the 
medieval painters of Venice, and gives a whole list 
of names of artists and their works, for which it would 
be vain to search Bryan’s Dictionary or other refer- 
ence books. The Byzantine mosaics in the duomo 
of Tercello he holds to date from the eleventh, not 
the seventh, century. Of the early painters, there are 
many whose works have perished, and who are only 
known to us from contemporary documents. Others 
have been more fortunate, like Master Paolo, from 
whose brush we have a panel at the back of the 
Pala d’oro in San Marco, and some paintings at Piove 
di Sacco, Vicenza, Siegmaringen and Stuttgart. Of 
Niccoletto Semitecolo the Chapter Library of Padua 
owns a Legend of St. Sebastian ; whilst the Quirina- 
Stampalia gallery in Venice has a Coronation of the 
Virgin due to the collaboration of Catarino and 
Donato. Jacobello Bonomo, Giacomo Alberegno, 
and Stefano, a parish priest of Sant’ Agnese, are among 
those whose works have escaped total destruction. 
Better known are Niccold di Pietro and Lorenzo 
Veneziano, “the best of the trecentisti.” Sgr. Mol- 
menti’s survey ends with Jacopo Bellini, on the 
threshold of the Renaissance, but he makes no 
mention in his list of Jacopo’s works of the Madonna 
by this master, which has recently been added to the 
Uffizi Gallery (see THe CONNOISSEUR for January, 
1907, page 52). 

Music was held in high honour and esteem in 
medizval Venice, though poetry appears to have been 
almost entirely neglected. From the earliest times 
the Venetians excelled as instrument makers, and as 
early as 815 the priest Giorgio learnt from the Greeks 
the art of organ building, in which he achieved 
marvellous success. Other musical instruments were 
the Aigadbello, of which we have lost all knowledge ; the 
Torsello, which was presumably a kind of lyre ; and the 
Ninfale, which figures on a fifteenth century bas-relief 
preserved in the Sacristy of S. Maria della Salute. 

The origin of the Venetian glass industry is veiled 
in obscurity, but the first reference to it occurs in a 
document of 1090, where a certain Petrus Labianus 
phiolarius is mentioned. Murano was the centre of 
this industry as far back as the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Pottery never ceased to be made 
in the lagoons, from Roman times, and about the 
eleventh century the potters began to apply a red or 
leaden glaze to their ware. A kind of porcelain was 
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manufactured in the fifteenth century. Among the 
most flourishing of industries was that of silk-weaving, 
and in the twelfth century “the looms of Venice 
produced the cloth-of-gold and of silver, and the 
crimson damask, which during the Middle Ages used 
to adorn the walls of palaces and castles throughout 
Europe.” In fact, every art industry flourished in 
medizval Venice, either as an indigenous craft, or 
introduced by foreign workers who were attracted by 
the world-famed splendour and prosperity of the city 
of floating palaces. 


The “Shrines” chosen by Mr. Waters as the scenes 
for his worship of trecentist sculpture are Orcagna’s 


world-famed tabernacle at Or San 


Five Italian 
Shrines, by 
W.G. Waters known tombs of St.Augustine in Pavia ; 
(John Murray of St. Dominic in Bologna; of St. Peter, 
12s. net) Martyr, in Milan; and of St. Donato 
The majority of these monuments have 
been traditionally connected with the names of the 
Pisani, and it is only right that Mr. Waters should 
have devoted his first chapter to the dawn of modern 
sculpture with the work of Niccold and Giovanni 
Pisano, even though in this connection he falls back 
upon the antiquated theory that Niccold’s art was 
entirely derived from classic Roman sources and 
owed nothing to Northern influences. 


Michele in Florence; and the lesser 


at Arezzo. 


He also attacks 
the modern school of criticism which holds as one of 
its chief rules “that every work which an artist pro- 
duces must be produced under the influence of some 
precursor or other.” ‘It seems to be forgotten,” he 
continues, “that the greatest artists have, for the most 
part, launched their personalities across the firmament 
without any warning, like errant meteors.” ‘This they 
most certainly have not! No genius has ever dropped 
from heaven ready-made, and each great master in 
turn has been the result of the accumulated efforts of 
his fore-runners, the crest of a wave of progress. 

But to return to the “Shrines,” Mr. Waters gives a 
clear account of the life of St. Augustine and of the 
vicissitudes that befell his remains and the tomb that 
held them, which monument he ascribes to ‘some 
one or other of Balduccio da Pisa’s pupils, perhaps 
Matteo and Bonino di Campione.” The pointed 
gables, which occur in practically every Gothic monu- 
ment of the period, are, however, scarcely sufficient 
evidence to prove “that the designer had studied 
Niccola Pisano’s work in his great pulpits.” The 
St. Dominic monument in Bologna, the lower part of 
which is by the Dominican Fra Guglielmo, whilst the 
Renaissance top part is due to Niccolé Bolognese, and 
the reliefs of the gradino to Alfonso Lombardo, has 
given gossip Vasari ample opportunity for the flight of 
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his imagination: ‘He gives us to believe that at the 
time of Dominic’s death Niccola Pisano—then about 
eighteen years of age—had proved himself to be the 
leading sculptor of Tuscany; that Arnolfo di Cambio, 
instead of being a pupil of Niccola, was his predeces- 
sor? that Niccola was summoned to Bologna to 
undertake the tomb of St. Dominic seven years before 
the canonisation, and that he finished this work in 
1231, or some thirty-four years before it was begun.” 
Vasari is even more flagrantly inaccurate in his com- 
ments on St. Donato’s tomb in Arezzo, which accord- 
ing to him was executed in 1286—its real date is some 
eighty years later—and was admired by Frederick 
Barbarossa, who died in 1190! 


If Vasari is an unreliable guide through the maze 
of doubtful attributions in Italian art, he remains a 


Stories from /48Cinating story-teller, and his biog- 


Vasari raphies supply a vivid picture of 
(Chatto and Renaissance Italy. It is from this 
Windus point of view that Mr. E. L. Seeley 


7s, 6d. net) has “arranged and translated” a selec- 


tion of stories of the Italian artists from Vasari, 
shearing them as much as possible of critical remarks 
and of all that makes Vasari valuable to the student, 
and choosing their lives for their human rather than 
for their artistic interest. The illustrations, too, are 
given as attractive pictures rather than as facsimile 
reproductions of the master’s works, and are therefore 
reproduced from the clear and sharp prints of the 
Arundel Society, instead of the original paintings, 
which are often faded and injured. 


Meanwhile the work of the old Arundel Society has 
been taken up again, though in a more modern and 
scientific spirit, by the Arundel Club, 
which signalises the third year of its 
existence by the issue of a portfolio of 
facsimile reproductions in photogravure of little known 
or inaccessible masterpieces in private collections. 
The endeavour of the Club to establish a lasting 
record of such paintings, which are always exposed to 
the risk of fire, and may be lost to the world without 
even a photograph being left for the use of the student, 
deserves the heartiest support, especially as the annual 
subscription, which only amounts to one guinea, 
entitles the member to a copy of the beautiful port- 
folio. Applications for membership are received by 
the Hon. Secretary, ro, Sheffield Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, W. Since the editor of the publication depends 
entirely on the owners of the pictures for permission 
to reproduce them, it has been found advisable to 
accept the owners’ attributions, and to publish the 
plates without expert comment. This is the only 


The Arundel 
Club Portfolio 


. 
' 
‘ 
) 
‘ 
’ 
; 
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fault that can be found with an otherwise admirable 
publication. The third portfolio contains among 
many interesting plates the two Fillipino Lippis from 
the collection of the late Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
which were first published in the Art Journal about a 
year ago ; a triptych by de Bles belonging to the King 
of Portugal, and an Adoration of the Magt by the 
same master, in the Royal Collection at Buckingham 
Palace; St. Peter Enthroned, the chief work of the 


a) 


great traditional Portuguese artist of the early sixteenth 
century, known as Gran Vasco, in the cathedral of 
Viseu; Sir G. Donaldson’s Velazquez, a portrait of 
Calabaras, Court Buffoon ; a hitherto unpublished 
Reynolds portrait of Penelope Bettesivorth, belonging 
to Miss Hoadley Dodge ; a somewhat doubtful Titian 
portrait in the collection of Mr. Hugh P. Lane ; and 
other interesting works by Memling, Rubens, Watteau, 
Goya, Jordaens, Montagna, and Wilson. 


ine 


A. de 


preface to the English edition of his great work on 


Don Beruete is introduced to us in the 


Velazquez, by M. Léon Bonnat, as 
the fitted speak 


authoritatively on the great Spanish 


master and his work: ‘His double 


Velazquez, by 
A. de Beruete 
(Methuen 
Ios. 6d, net) 


person _ best to 


qualification as painter and man of 
letters, his passionate devotion to his immortal fellow- 


countryman, his wide reading, his patient research 


BY VELAZQUEZ, BERLIN MUSEUM (FROM A. DE BERUETE’S “‘ VELAZQUEZ’’) 


in archives and museums, his travels throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe, his scrupulous con- 
scientiousness, his curiosity ever on the alert, and, 

~ourage which impels hi tc 
last, and above all, the courage which impels him 0 
say what he knows to be true, have all come to his 
aid in the task of writing this important work, which 
ts and must be the last word on the subject of the great 
Spanish painter.” 


Don A. de Beruete’s qualifications and reputation 
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are indeed such as to lend peculiar weight to his 
words, and his arguments carry conviction. The 
admission is a painful one, for the result of his 
research is a reduction of R. A. M. Stevenson’s list 
of 105 authentic works by the master in British 
Collections to the meagre number of fourteen ! 
Germany is reduced to five, France to four, and the 
total number of genuine Velazquez pictures admitted 
by the author is 90 as against Stevenson’s 248. And 
these ninety include many paintings that have only 
recently come to the light and are not mentioned in 
the earlier monographs, such as the AZuszcians, bought 
by Prof. Langton Douglas at a small Imsh sale, and 
ceded by him to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum ; 
the Breakfast bodegone at the Hermitage ; the Vintager 
in the possession of Messrs. Knoedler ; the Vzezw of 
Saragossa at the Prado, which has up to the present 
been put to the credit of Mazo, but in which 
Velazquez, according to Beruete’s opinion, is respon- 
sible for the figures in the foreground ; and the CAris¢ 
and the Pilgrims of Emmaus, in the collection of 
Don Manuel de Soto, in Zurich. 

Just as the careful sifting of Botticelli’s work by 
Mr. Berenson has brought into being a new artistic 
personality, known now to the critical world as 
Amico di Sandro, so Juan Bautista del Mazo, 
Velazquez’s son-in-law, issues from the pages of 
Beruete’s book as a master second only to Velazquez 
himself, for it is Mazo who benefits more than any- 
body else by the cutting down of the list of authentic 
paintings by Velazquez. The Hamz/y of Mazo at the 
Vienna Gallery has long since been acknowledged 
to be Mazo’s work. He is now credited with the 
Admiral Fulido Pareja at the National Gallery— 
(the Adoration of the Shepherds has already been 
re-labelled ‘‘Zurbaran”)—the two versions of Don 
Baltasar Carlos at the Riding School, at the Wallace 
Collection and at Grosvenor House; the famous 
Conversation group at the Louvre, the PAzlip ZV. at 
Dulwich, the Don altasar Carlos as a Boy and 
the Loar Hunt at the Wallace Collection, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s Portrait of a Lady, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s two Landscapes with Figures, shown 
at the Guildhall in 1901, no less than seven out of 
the nine superb landscapes attributed to Velazquez 
at the Prado in Madrid, and several other paintings 
of importance—surely sufficient material to build up 
one of the biggest reputations in the entire history 
of art! 


The series of reproductions in the Rembrandt 
The Burlington Photogravure process, issued by the 
Proofs Fine Arts Publishing Co. under the 
name of the Burlington Proofs, has now reached the 
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imposing number of 72, the subjects of which are 
chosen with much care and taste from among the 
masterpieces of ancient and modern art, with a 
slight preponderance of modern work. Whoever is 
responsible for the selection has either himself the 
gift of catholic appreciation, or the even greater gift 
of the knowledge of public taste, for in the list of 
dainty miniature reproductions of the series, issued 
in the form of a catalogue, will be found every phase 
of ancient and modern art, dramatic and melo- 
dramatic, decorative and realistic, religious and 
secular—from Botticelli’s MZadonna to the Hon. John 
Collier’s Whist Players, from Corot’s poetry to Mr. 
McWhirter’s prose, from Burne-Jones’s anzemic con- 
ventional grace to the freshness and joze de vivre of 
Furse’s Diana of the Uplands. There are examples 
of the Dutch, the Spanish, the French, and the early 
British school ; and every plate is equally remarkable 
as a rendering, not’ only of the artist’s design, but of 
his brushwork and colour-values. 


If for the exact reproduction of the work of the 
masters the photo-mechanical processes are vastly 
The Thames Superior to the antiquated methods of 
from Chelsea the engraver, it is refreshing for once 
tothe Nore to come across the original work of a 
(J. Lane, lithographic artist who rivals the 
42s. net) achievement of the great lithographers 
of a past generation. The method has been brought 
into discredit, perhaps, through its application to the 
translation of paintings into printer’s ink; but for 
direct work on the stone, where the artist records his 
own impressions in lithographer’s chalk, it can hold 
its own with the art of the etcher and the black and 
white worker—nay, it has qualities which cannot be 
achieved by any other method. Whistler realised this 
fact, and scored some of his greatest successes with 
his lithographed plates. And Mr. T. R. Way, who 
follows in the wake of Whistler, has given us in his 
series of Thames lithographs a pictorial record of the 
lower reaches of the river, which is the most attractive 
work of its kind that has left the press for many a day. 
Mr. Way not only understands his craft, but he appre- 
ciates the rare beauty of the wonderful effects of light 
which make the Thames in and below London the 
delight of every artist or person of artistic taste. The 
very factory chimneys and the murky atmosphere that 
lingers over the river add to the picturesque effect of 
the scenes, and are turned to artistic account by 
Mr. Way. The descriptive text by Mr. Walter G. 
Bell, too, is more than the mere padding one is 
accustomed to find in books of this nature. His style 
is lively and attractive, and every page of his writing 
speaks of his profound love for London and its river. 
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Notes and Queries 


[The Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE 
CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the informa- 
tion required by Correspondents. | 


Tue Signet RING OF C#@SARE BORGIA. 
To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Dear Str,—In the month of April, 1864, the 
Rey. C. J. Hartshorne exhibited before a meeting 
of the British Archeological Association an Italian 
signet ring of the early sixteenth century, which was 
said to have once belonged to Cesare Borgia. 

Could any of your readers furnish me with the 
name of the present possessor of this ring, which 
was, I believe, formerly in the collection of the 
Bishop of Ely in 1864? 

Faithfully yours, 
“ SIGNET.” 


“ CyMON AND IPHIGENIA.” 
To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Sir,—With reference to the plate “Cymon and 
Iphigenia” which appeared in THE CONNOISSEUR of 
September, 1905, can any reader give me any details 
of same? Where is the original? 

WOU, GCs, 
We MSR 23% 


OLp IRON CoOFFER. 
To the Editor of THk CONNOISSEUR. 


Sir,—Your coffer is no doubt an old Armada 
bullion chest. 
one size larger—key and all details. 


I possess one exactly similar—only 
On the front 
of mine is painted an old Spanish galleon. Even 
your handle is similar to mine. After all, my pad- 
locks are not. 

MORLEY. 


OxLp IRON CorFrer. 
To the Editor of TH CONNOISSEUR. 


Sir, — The old iron coffer illustrated in the 
December Number of THE Connoisseur is identical 
with the iron chests formerly used in Switzerland for 
the safe keeping of important family papers, jewels, 
and plate. 

They were painted in the family colours and 
frequently with the family arms. They were the 
forerunners of the modern iron safe. Probable 
period of manufacture, first half of eighteenth 
century. They were usually described as ‘‘ Familien 
Kiste ”—family chests. 


Many still exist in Switzerland, either in private 
hands or in museums, and usually in perfect working 
order, speaking well for the ancient locksmith’s craft. 

F. DE SINNER. 


PorTRAIT OF THomMAS DEACON. 
To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Sir,—Did Cosway paint a miniature portrait of a 
Mr. Thomas Deacon ? 
YY Ollts,, eter 
Lake 


Books Received 


Arundel Club Portfolio No. 3, 1906. (Arundel Club.) 

The Thames from Chelsea to the Nore, by T. R. Way and W. 
G. Bell, 42s. net. (John Lane.) 

The Auctioneers? Institute of the United Kingdom Year Book 
and Diary, 1907, 58. (Truscott & Son, Ltd.) 

Birket Foster, by H. M. Cundall, 1.S.0., F.S.A., 20s. net. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Church Festival Decorations, by Emest R. Suffling, 2s. 6d. 
(L. Upcott Gill.) 

Costume: Fanctful, Historical, and Theatrical, by Mrs. Aria, 
illustrated by Percy Anderson, Ios. 6d. net. (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.) 

flouses and Gardens, by M. H. Baillie Scott, 31s. 6d. net. 
(Geo. Newnes, Ltd.) 

Old Pewter, Brass, Copper and Sheffield Plate, by N. Hudson 
Moore, 8s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Treatise on the Law concerning Names and Changes of 
Name, by A. C. Fox-Davies and P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, F.S.A., 3s. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) 

Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam (translated), by Ed. Fitzgerald, 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs, designs by Frank Brangwyn, 
A.R.A. (Gibbings & Co.) 

English Illustration ** The Sixties,” 1857-70, by Gleeson 
White, 12s. 6d. net. (Constable & Co., Ltd.) 


Special Notice 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
important announcement in our advertisement pages 
regarding the valuation of works of 
nena. of ut The Proprietors of THr Con- 
Works of Art NOISSEUR have been encouraged to 
extend this department owing to the 
great success which has attended their endeavours in 
the past. Within the past few months several 
instances have occurred in which our experts have 
had the pleasure of informing correspondents that the 
objects sent for opinion are worth considerable sums, 
and ti:ese opinions have been subsequently endorsed 
when the objects have been submitted to the ordeal 
of sale by public auction. 
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THE original of the illustration accompanying this 
note is preserved in the collection of Prints and 
Drawings at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; and has never before been 
described, although examples of work 
of the kind are very rare, and this piece possesses 
The miniature 


A Byzantine 
Miniature 


certain features of special interest. 
is Byzantine work, probably of the 11th or 12th 
the exact dating of all this class of illumi- 


century 
nation being a matter of extreme uncertainty within 
a limit of several 
hundred It 
formed a frontispiece 


years. 


to the Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint Mark, 
Book of the 
Gospels; and, in 


in a 


accordance with the 
Byzantine tradition 
ruling pictures of this 
description, repre- 
sents the Evangelist 
seated and engaged 
in writing. Saint 
Mark is shown, clad 
in conventional 
drapery of greenish 
grey and light blue, 
holding across his 
knees the scroll on 
which he is writing. 
His right hand 
raised ; and his face 
that of a swarthy 
bearded man of 
middle age, with dark 
He is seated 


1S 


eyes. 


BYZANTINE MINIATURE AT VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
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in an arm-chair, with rush woven back, a point of 
considerable importance to students of furniture, and 
having a cushion. On his right is a book-holder, 
supporting an open book; the shelf being fitted to an 
adjustable screw shaft, rising from a cupboard-table 
on which are set out various writing implements ; 
a knife, pliers, paint-box, pen and sponge being 
distinguishable. On his left, in the back-ground, is a 
two-storied building, with round-headed windows, 
blue tiled barrel-roof, and a grille over the doorway. 
The whole is painted 
upon a back-ground 
of gold, with ver- 
milion edging, looped 
‘Wms 


halo of the Saint 


at the corners. 


is outlined in ver- 


milion; and the 
same colour is used 


for the inscription 


above his head, 
‘O & dpKoc, the 
alpha (for dytoc) 


placed within 
This 


latter arrangement, 


being 
the omucron. 
and a precisely 
similar script, occur 
Book of the 
Gospels in the Vati- 


: 
2 
3 
: 
a 
a 
3 


in a 


can Library (Cod. 
Vatic. 


which 


graec 1220), 
formerly 
belonged to Pope 
Paul IV. 
of St. John in this, 1: 


The figure 


figured and described 
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by Father Etienne Beissel, S.J. (“ Vaticanishe Minia- 
turen”), who, with some hesitation, suggests the 
eleventh century as its date. This miniature also 
shows the writing materials, an elaborate chair of a 
different type to that in the MS. under consideration : 
and much more detail of every kind. The colours 
correspond, even to the blue tiles of the roofs, and 
the border is also similar. But the simplicity and 
dignity of the specimen at South Kensington give it 
a particular interest and value: especially, as already 
pointed out, from the point of view of the student 
of the history of furniture.—E. F. STRANGE. 


Tus historic relic is still in safe keeping, although 
one of the two last 
custodians has just 


The Shield 
of Prince Charlie 


passed away at the 
ripe old age of 88, 
in the person of Jane 
Hamilton, eldest of 
the two surviving 
daughters of the late 
Mr. W. H. Ritchie, 
of Barnlea, Dunbar, 
Banker and Town 
Clerk, who was the 
fortunate possessor of 
many relics of anti- 
quity, among which 
icMtiveosimelide OF 
Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, which 
he threw away on the fatal battlefield of Culloden 
when hope had fled. 

The history of the shield has been scarcely less 
adventuresome than that of its unfortunate owner, as 
will be seen from the following letter to Mr. Ritchie 
dated New Plymouth, New Zealand, September, 18609. 
The writer was Mrs. Helen A. Wilson, the widow of 
David Peter Wilson, who was a cousin of Mr. Ritchie’s, 
settled in New Zealand since 1841. The Mr. Gilmour 
who is referred to as the bearer to this country of 
the letter and the shield, was a Merchant in the 
same Colony. 

“The following is the way in which the Shield or 
Target, which I now send to your care, was placed in 
my father’s hands for safe keeping. Secretary Murray 
observing where the unfortunate Prince had thrown 
his shield, when he was obliged to leave the field of 
Culloden on the 16th April, 1746, returned at night, 
brought it away, and placed it in the keeping of Mrs. 


PRINCE CHARLIE’S 


Skinner, wife of General Skinner, at that time Chief 
Engineer of all Scotland, in whose possession it 
remained until 1786, when that lady gave it to my 
Father, James Simpson, a well known admirer of the 
Prince. Since my father’s death it has been carefully 
preserved by me. 

“The settlement of some family affairs caused 
Mrs. Skinner at a very advanced age to go to 
Gibraltar; as she was staying at my father’s she was 
not long in finding out how sincerely he was attached 
to the house of Stuart, and therefore considered him 
the right person in whose chargé to trust the relic. 
I have often heard him describe the way in which she 
A few days before her departure for 
England, she request- 
ed him to attend her 
in her bedroom. See- 
ing the lady was in 
her 84th year there 
was nothing very im- 
proper in the request, 
with which Mr. Simp- 
son complied. When 
he entered the room 
the door was care- 
fully locked, and the 
window blinds drawn 
When all 
these arrangements 
were completed the 
‘Old Jacobite’ un- 
locked a large trunk, 
took out all its con- 
tents, then took off 
the paper lining which 
usually covers the inside of such articles of domestic 
furniture, and to Mr. Simpson’s surprise, who began 
to think her insane, she removed a false bottom 
and brought to light the above-mentioned shield, 
after having been concealed in the old Dame’s trunk 
for 41 years. Since 1820 I have watched over the 
relic, but not with the care I ought to have had for it. 
I was wrong in the first place for allowing it to be 
brought to this country, where it has had more than 
one narrow escape. If Mr. Gilmour is blessed with a 
safe voyage the poor shield is at least sure of a quiet 
home after all its wanderings. An account of its 
adventures would be as full of interest, if not much 
more so than the far-famed adventures of a ‘ Gulliver’ 
or éven those of * Gil Blas” 

Among the many other curios are some MSS. of 
Burns in the poet’s own writing, particularly the song 
of “ Bonnie Jean,” the “ Election,” and a letter to 
Capt. Riddell with his signature, etc., etc. 


gave it to him. 


down. 


SHIELD 


Notes 


THE recent robberies of a piece of sculpture from 
the Louvre and of a valuable collection of books, 


ieee happily recovered, from the Bodleian 
Rob beey of Library, recall the notorious case of 
Prete theft from the British Museum which 

occurred exactly a hundred years ago. 
It was reported with discretion in the Zwropean 
Magazine :— 


“A singular robbery has been committed in the British 
Museum. A person who has been in the habit of visiting 
that place for upwards of a year has stolen, at different times, 
from the portfolios a number of scarce and valuable engravings 
by the Dutch masters to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds. 
He sold them to printsellers. It is stated that a committee have 
investigated the particulars of the robbery, and came to a 
resolution that Mr. D , who is charged with being con- 
cerned in taking the valuable articles, should not be prosecuted. 
Mr. B (in whose department it happened) has been dis- 
missed for negligence.” 


There is no longer any occasion for the air of 
mystery in which this contemporary report is wrapped. 
The gist of the story was published years ago 
by the late Mr. Fagan, of the British Museum, 
in his useful little volume on Collectors’ Marks. 
Mr. D—— was Robert Dighton, the famous carica- 
turist. His theft was discovered through Samuel 
Woodburn, a well-known art dealer, who bought 
Rembrandt’s Coach Landscafe from Dighton for 
12 gns. Thinking it might possibly be a copy, he 
took it to the British Museum to compare it with 
two prints which he knew to be in the Cracherode 
Collection, but was surprised to find these missing. 
About the same time he bought of a printseller in the 
Haymarket seven Diirers for 2 gns., four of which 
appeared to have marks and dates on the back 
imperfectly erased. This confirmed his suspicions, 
and enquiries at the British Museum caused the ex- 
posure of the fraud. Dighton had gone originally to 
the print room with a letter of introduction to 
Mr. William Beloe, an under-librarian, who kindly 
produced for his inspection the collection of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings. A second visit found Mr. Beloe 
equally obliging, and in return for his kindness 
Dighton drew his portrait and that of his daughter, 
and, moreover, on several occasions made him 
presents of fish, once going to the extravagance of 
sreen peas at a guinea a quart—perhaps on the 
secasion when he disposed of the Coach Landscape. 
He naturally received a hearty welcome when he 
uppeared at the Museum, but Mr. Beloe little knew 
hat Dighton’s portfolio, his pocket, or the breast of 
1is coat were a hidden receptacle for valuable loot. 
Dighton was a skilful etcher, and often left a cun- 
1ingly-executed copy in the place of the original. 

There is a reference to this robbery in Ireland’s 
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Chalcographimania (1814), that mine of quaint in- 
formation about collections and collecting at the 
beginning of last century. 


“While to museum thus I’m led, 
Of D-gh-t-n something should be said ; 
Who, void of blushes, stole at will, 
From all collections—purse to fill ; 
Till Remdrandt’s etching, prime landscape 
Called Coacu, brought D-gh-n into scrape ; 
Who, finding guilt will courage alter, 
On being prov’d a base defaulter, 
Restor’d whate’er he still possess’d, 
And thus the case was lull’d to rest.” 


The rare and curious old book of doggerel hudi- 
brastic verse, from which we have just quoted, shows 
that the widespread mania for collecting is no new 
thing. The last portion on the “ Nicnackatarian 
Mania” is not without its appropriateness to-day. 


““ Thus having some rare samples shown, 
Of persons to collecting prone, 
Whether as hot as Cambrian Taffy 
In searching mines of Chalcography ; 
Or making purse at auction debtor, 
For hoards of musty rare d/ack Jetter ; 
And last the crew so passing bold, 
In buying fazntings scrabb'd and old ; 
Some few alike must now be trac’d 
Each gifted with a diffrent taste: 
So to commence :—Our R-g—nt Prince, 
A wond’rous passion doth evince, 
To guard in armoury, with care, 
Types of old saddles militaire ; 
While Charlotte, too, with rapture dwells 
On medals, coins, and precious shells ; 
One, warm’d with fine harmonic glow, 
Pays fifty pounds for Pamphtlio, 
And would stake hundreds, could he win, 
A fam’d Cremona violin ; 
Yet such oft prove but wretched scrapers : 
Others will buy éobacco papers, 
Who ne’er once dreamt while quaffing swipes, 
Of short-cut and /obacco pipes : 
Samples we have of some whose hopes 
Concentrate in the Zamgman’s ropes : 
One rusty armour buys amain, 
Or painted window’s shatter’d pane ; 
The skins of birds, of beasts, of fishes, 
Cups, saucers, tea-pots, old Delft dishes. 


* * * * 


Nor pass we by that shameless band, 
Dispensing with a lib’ral hand, 

Large sums, zzdecent books to buy, 
And prints disgusting to the eye: 
Witness from Duke of first degree, 
E’en to old sporting Colonel T- c 
In fine, full many none suspect 

On themes like these alone reflect, 
Disgracing thus the manly name, 

And blazon’d sons of guilt and shame.” 


MarTIN HARDIE. 
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DRESDEN VASES 


the 


tallest measuring 114 ins. and the two smaller ro ins., 


THE three Dresden Vases here reproduced, 


genuine specimens, remark- 
detail. 
been in the same family for a great number 


are very fine 


Dresden 


have 
Vases 


able for delicacy of They 


of years, but like many of the first pieces of plain white 


porcelain, they bear no mark. Raised clusters of roses, 


daisies and convolvuli stand out in bold reef on the 


front and back of the vases, while ie garlands 


are painted directly on the body to represent further 


profusion of flowers in shadow. ‘The stems, handles 


and lids are of a delicate green shade, and there is 
much gold in outline and in a sword pattern. 
THE bowl of Chinese porcelain ware here repro- 


2 


3 
colours applied thick- 


duced, 3 in. by 5 in. in size, is ornamented in enamel 


ly over the glaze, and 


Chinese Porcelain 
Bowl 
in 


represents fowls 


grotesque, peonies 
and roses — flowers 


much favouerd by 
‘The 


bowl was found in a 


Chinese potters. 


native shop on the 
borders of Thibet, 
where in all prob- 
ability it had travel- 
era eating Oman @iniintale 
It was a pottery 
shop, and was most 


fascinating inits 
artistic confusion; 


tea bowls were ranged 


CHINESE 


BOWL PAINTED IN 


ENAMEI 


Ne 


in stacks reaching from the mud floor to the thatched 


roof, and every variety of china and earthenware goods 


were spread out over the public walk through the 
bazaar. 

THE tomb of Mary of Burgundy, now standing in 

a side chapel Notre Dame, Bruges, is one of the 

most beautiful productions of that 

The Tomb of Flemish art for which, under the name 

cee of Dinanderie, the Low Countries are 

so famous. Mary, the daughter of 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and Margaret 

of York, sister to our Edward VI., had succeeded to 

her father after his untimely death at the Battle of 


Nancy, 


age ol 


in 1476; and her own early decease, at the 


5 


25, was a grief to her subjects comparable only 
to that caused 


death of the 


by the 
Princess 
Charlotte to the Eng 
lish people, who had 
not then dreamt of a 
Victoria, the 


happy days of the 


in un- 


The tomb 
the 


Regency. 


was erected by 


orders of her 


Philip, 


by marriage, 


son 
who became, 
King 
of Spain and the 


ancestor of the Span- 


ish Kings and Ger- 
man lmperors. 
The tomb was de- 


signed and executed 


by Pierre de Beckere, 
agoldsmith and metal- 
COLOURS 


founder of Bruxelles 


SOM 


Sn 
1 SY 


THE TOMB OF MARY OF BURGUNDY AT NOTRE DAME, BRUGES 


between the years 1496 and 1502, and it was set up 
originally in the choir of the church, in which still 
remain the stalls of the Knights of the great Order of 
the Golden Fleece, among the stall-plates of which 
may be found the arms of our Edward III. At the 
Revolution, to escape entire destruction, or, at least, 
a visit to Paris, it was dismantled and hidden by the 
beadle, one Pierre de Zitter, and only re-erected when 
the storm had blown over, in the chapel where it 
is now to be seen, at the expense, if it can be 
believed, of Napoleon himself. 

‘Wine black marble, over 
which the brilliantly gilt metal-work is arranged with 
shields of arms enamelled in their proper colours. 
On the moulded slab is the effigy of the Duchess, 
with her coronet and the peculiar head-dress of the 
period and with her feet resting against a couple of 
On each side of the tomb is arranged a 
genealogical tree, the branches hung with shields of 
arms, with angels seated, standing, 
supporters. There are on the tomb no less than 
forty-four of these angels and eighty-one shields, 
shining with the arms of her ancestors or of her cities 
and subject counties. At the head and foot of the 
tomb, with angelic supporters, are, respectively, her 
epitaph and a shield bearing her personal arms, while 
in the hollow of the cornice round the effigy repose 
escutcheons bearing the arms of the counties of 
Flanders and Burgundy. It is fortunate that so 


monument consists of 


small dogs. 


or flying as their 


valuable an example of medizeval art has escaped the 
melting pot ; but it seems sad that it owes its preser- 
vation in great part—for its restorers forgot to replace 
the scattered bones when they set up the tomb again 
—to the fact that it affords a valuable income, as a 
side-show, with the other treasures of the church. 
Our illustration is from a drawing by Mr. J. Tavenor- 
Perry. 

THE portrait by Madame Vigée-Lebrun, repro- 
duced in colours as frontispiece to this number, 


represents Lady Fitzgerald in the 
Dus ae character of Juno, with the attribute 
Frontispiece : 

of the goddess, the peacock, on her 
right. Marie-Anne Elizabeth Vigée was born in 


Paris in 1755, the daughter of an artist, and de- 
veloped her talent almost without tuition, though 
she was helped with advice by Greuze, Jules Vernet, 
Doyen, Davesne, and Briard. At the early age of 
twenty she was already famous for her brilliant por- 
traiture, and soon became one of the most fashionable 
portrait-painters of her time. In 1776 she married 
the painter Lebrun, a match which she later had 
cause to regret. Elected to the Academy in 1783, 
she left France during the Revolution of 1789 as a 
refugee, and painted many portraits in Rome, Naples, 
Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and London. She 
returned in 14813 to Paris, where she died at the 
age of eighty-seven in 1842. 
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THe clock here repro- 
duced was presented to 
King Haakon, 
Clock of Norway, by 
Presented faa 2 
; the citizens of 

to the King 
of Norway London, and 


we understand 
that it was by his own 
request that the gift took 
the form of an old English 
The order 
Gill 
Reigate through the Lord 
The 


a mahogany case of 


chiming clock. 
reached Messrs. and 

in 
the 
and 


clock is 


Mayor. 
Chippendale period, 
was made probably about 
1760 to 1780. It is most 
elaborately carved, and has 
a band of fretwork placed 
under the moulding im- 
mediately above the door 
in front of the dial. The 
dial itself is silvered with 
pierced brass ornaments at 
the 
upper part there is a painted 


corners, and in the 


representation of the moon, 


which works with the 


mechanism indicating high- 
water mark at Bristol 
Quay, for the entire period 


of the lunar month. ‘The 


name of the maker of the 


CLOCK PRESENTED TO 
KING HAAKON 


clock is Samuel Whitchurch, 
Wood, 


peculiarity is the way in which the word quay is spelt, 


of King’s and a 
viz., key, a form long since obsolete. ‘The silver-gilt plate 
placed above the door of the case bears the following 
words: ‘Presented to His Majesty, King Haakon VIL., 


on his Coronation, 1906, by Citizens of London.” 


Tue colour-plate in the present number, Mrs. Mark 


Currie, is a reproduction of Hanfstaengl’s colour-plate 


Wife of the well-known picture in the 
i x al : : 

Mey eae National Gallery. A typical example 

Plates é ; 


of Romney’s skill in depicting womanly 

beauty, it represents Mrs. Mark Currie in the year 
1789, a few months after her marriage. Romney 
received sixty guineas for painting it, which seems 
little when it is recalled that when the nation acquired 
it from the Rey. Sir Frederick L. Currie, Bart., of Uck- 
field, Sussex, in 1897, the purchase price was £3,500. 
Lord Burghersh, the subject of another of our 


colour-plates in the present number, was the only son 
of the roth Earl of Westmorland. Born in 1784, he 
was known as John, Lord Burghersh, until 1841, 
when he succeeded his father. He was aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington at Talavera, only retiring 
from the service in 1855, some four years before his 
death. Distinguished as a soldier and a diplomat, 
he is also known to fame as the founder of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in 1823. Reynolds’s portrait, from 
which Bartolozzi engraved his plate, is in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Jersey. 

We also include amongst our plates in this number 
another of S. W. Reynolds’s small plates, and another 


of the series of coaching subjects. 


the Insh National 
Portrait Gallery is a portrait of Lord Kilwarden by 
Hugh Hamilton, the original from which 
Bartolozzi’s 


THE most recent addition to 


Portrait of 
Lord 


Kilwarden 


well-known engraving was 


done in 1800. The portrait was painted 
in 1795, and belongs, therefore, to 
Hamilton’s last period, when he had all but abandoned 


the pastels, with which his fame was first won, for oil 


In 


paint. At this time he resided in Dublin, and there 
painted portraits of many of the notabilities in the 
political and social world, most of which are in the 
collections of the Royal Dublin Society, the Dublin 
Corporation, collections 
His most famous picture, Deaz 


and in yarious private 


throughout Ireland. 


LORD 


KILWARDEN BY HUGH HAMILTON 


Notes 


Kirwan Preaching, which was painted for the Dublin 
Female Orphan House, was for a long time on 
exhibition at the Royal Dublin Society. Some years 
ago, however, it disappeared, and all traces of it had 
vanished, until it was recently discovered in an Irish 
county house. The portrait of Lord Kilwarden 
represents the ill-fated Chief Justice in the nég/igé of 
the period—a loose wrapper with the collar thrown 
open. Seven years after it was painted, on the night 
of the Emmet rising in 1803, Lord Kilwarden was 
barbarously murdered in his carriage in Thomas 
Street, Dublin, by the brother of a man whom he had 
sentenced to death some years before. He was, 
personally, most popular, and his name figures in the 
records of the period as a humane and just judge. 
The portrait now acquired for the Dublin Gallery has 
been for many years in the possession of a collateral 
branch of the Wolfe family. 


THE Grand Lodge of England has authorised forty- 
two special centenary Jewels to commemorate, in each 


case, one hundred continuous years’ 
A Rare 


: existence of the particular, ancient, and 
Masonic Jewel 


distinguished Lodge to which the high 
In the collection of Grand 
Lodge, at Freemasons’ Hall, there 
recently, a specimen of each of 
interesting and venerated Jewels. 
efforts have been made to secure a specimen of the 
missing forty-second Jewel, but hitherto 
success. On Friday, December 21st, 1906, by the 
joint efforts of Mr. B. Tooke, of 

Montreal, Mr. E. T. D. Chambers, ay 
of Quebec, Lt.-Col. E. A. White- oe 
head, of Montreal, and Mr. James 
Manuel, J.P., of Ottawa, the writer 
had the pleasure of presenting to 
Sir Edward Letchworth, F.S.A., 
Grand Secretary of England, and 
to Mr. Henry Sadler, Grand Tyler 
and Sub-Librarian of Grand Lodge, 
a beautiful specimen of the missing 
Jewel, so that at last the Grand 
Lodge collection is complete. It 
should be understood that special 
centenary Jewels ceased to be 
authorised by Grand Lodge in 
1866, in which year a general cen- 
tenary Jewel was designed by the 
Grand Director of Ceremonies, 
and approved by the Grand 
Master, the Earl of Zetland, and 
it is this general centenary Jewel 
which has been alone conferred, 


honour was accorded. 
was only, till quite 
forty-one of these 

For many years 


without 
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since 1866, on ancient Lodges that have proved 
a continuous working existence of one hundred 
years. ‘The Jewel so recently and happily ac- 
quired is a five-pointed star of formal rays on 
which rests a circle or band inscribed “Centenary ” 
on the top, and “1861” at the bottom; within 
the circle are the square and compasses, inclosing 
“17,” the number of the Lodge on the Register of 
the Grand Lodge of England. The Jewel is worn 
suspended by a ring, from a sky-blue ribbon, which 
has one bar or clasp. The Jewel is reproduced, 
The Albion Lodge, 
No, 17, has an interesting history. It was originated 
by a warrant of constitution, dated July 3rd, 1781, in 
association with the Fourth Battalion of the Regiment 
of Royal Artillery, New York (at that time a British 
colony). The Lodge was consecrated at New York 
on October 18th, 1781, and at that date was ‘“ No. 
213” on the Register of the Grand Lodge of New 
York, but on 
acquired “for five guineas to the charity,” the right to 
be advanced to No. 9 on the then Register. 
Lodge severed its connection with the Grand Lodge 
of New York in 1783, and retired with the British 
Army on its evacuation of that city. 
subsequently heard of at Newfoundland, in 1783; at 
Woolwich, in 1789; at Quebec, in 1790 and 1701. 
At Quebec, the Lodge would appear to have had 
three meeting-places, at first at Brother Ward’s house, 
at the Officers’ Mess Dauphin 
Barracks, and, finally, at Frank’s At the 

Union, in 1813, the Lodge was 


“life-size,” in the illustration. 


December 20th, 1787, the Lodge 


The 


The Lodge is 


next Rooms in 


Tavern. 


known as the Albion, No. 17, on 
the new Register of the Grand 
Lodge of England, and it was 
granted a Warrant of Renewal as 
a Civil Lodge on January 27th, 
1829, and worked under the Eng- 
constitution till 1870, when 
Grand 
Quebec, and is now No. 2 


lish 


it joined the Lodge of 


on 
the Register of that august body. 
On April 3rd, 1862, still 
English constitution, 


while 
under the 
the Lodge was granted a Cen- 
tenary Warrant, confer ring the 
right to the 
Jewel, the subject of this article. 


special Centenary 


The Lodge, on becoming “ No. 2” 
on the Register of the Grand Lodge 
of Quebec, was allowed, by the 
Most Worshipful Grand Master of 
England, to retain its Centenary 
Warrant.—RoBERT MANUEL. 
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THE seventh volume of Ze Royal Academy of Arts: 
A Complete Dictionary of Contributors (Sacco to 
Tofano), Algernon Graves, F.S.A., con- 


Thephoyal tains fewer notable names than some 
Academy of : ; ee ; td ie 
of its predecessors, yet its utility is 

Arts ; er ; “a ; 
ian in no wise impaired by this. Though 
Dictionary of Me. Gx ae it cat Bnelial 
Conteiputore r. Graves’s records of the great English 


masters are of unquestionable value, they 
are to be found in other places besides his admirable 
dictionary. For the works of the lesser men, however, 
this must always remain the most eligible source of 
information, and one even more authoritative than the 
Academy catalogues, as the omissions and oversights 
contained in the latter have in most instances been 
corrected by hin. How important these corrections are 
may easily be gauged by turning up some common 
name, as, for instance, that of Smith, contained in the 
present volume. 

There are two hundred and odd exhibitors possessing 
this widely-spread surname, the contributors of over 
fifteen hundred works. Many of these figure in the 
original catalogues without their full complement of 
initials ; others without initials altogether, or with wrong 
ones. That Mr. Graves has succeeded in evolving 
order out of this comparative chaos by awarding the 
different works to the rightful artists, whose correct 
Christian names have in almost every instance been 
fully supplied, speaks volumes for the thoroughness and 
completeness with which he is carrying out his great 
task. 

The best known among the Smiths are probably three 
among the possessors of the Christian name of John. 
The John Smith who was one of the early presidents 
of the Old Water-Colour Society boldly changed his 
Christian name to Warwick; John Thomas Smith, the 
author of WVollekins and His Times and other gossipy 
works which will keep his memory green when his en- 
gravings are forgotten, was better known as “ Antiquity 
Smith”; but the third, John Raphael Smith, the famous 
mezzotinter, is great enough to need no nom de plume 
to distinguish him. It is notable that, though he 
exhibited seventy-two works to the Academy, in no 
instance did he send an engraving. This was by way 
of protest against the treatment accorded to the pro- 
fessors of this art. Smith’s great contemporary, Sir 
Robert Strange, carried the protest even further, for his 
name is not to be found as an exhibitor in Mr. Graves’s 
records. 

George Stubbs, variously styled R.A. or A.R.A,, 
according as to whether the sympathies of the writer are 
with the artist or the Academy in the celebrated quarrel 
which occurred between them, must be accounted 
another protester against academy usages. According to 
Mr. Graves, Stubbs was elected both A.R.A. and R.A, in 
1780, though most of his biographers incorrectly give 


1781 as the date of the last honour. In 1782 he sent in 
seven subjects, five of them being painted on enamel. 
These were all badly hung. Finding, moreover, that 
the quotations he had appended to the titles of his 
works were omitted from the Academy catalogue, Stubbs 
regarded this treatment as an intentional affront, and 
retaliated by declining to give a diploma picture to the 
Academy, this being at the time a wholly optional 
matter. The Academy in the following year passed a 
law obliging every newly-elected member to present the 
Diploma Gallery with a specimen of his powers, and 
this, though enacted after Stubbs’s election, was applied 
to him. Notwithstanding this Stubbs claimed to be 
R.A., though in the Academy catalogues he is only 
given the lesser title of A.R.A. Mr. Graves points out 
an accidental exception to this in the body of the 
catalogue for the year 1803. 

Mr. Graves apparently has not had access to the 
Guide to the Royal Academy for 1797 by G. Cawthorn, 
which contains the names of all the portraits exhibited 
in that year, and which would have enabled him 
to supply a few ‘omissions, and correct one or two 
trifling errors. Thus in the record of Sir Martin 
Arthur Shee, P.R.A., several of the names that Mr. 
Graves supplies should be allotted different catalogue 
numbers, and the portraits of a gentleman and 
lady which are left unidentified should be respectively 
Mr. Anbury and Miss Power. In the same way 
No. 335 in the record of H. Singleton should be 
Colonel Roach. No. 145 in that of John F. Sartorius 
should be Captain Champion and Dogs. This latter, by 
the way, Cawthorn credits to John N. Sartorius, as he 
also does No. 239, which he records as a Portrait of 
E. Wetenhall, Jun., stead of Fast Trotting Mare. 
As Mr. Graves points out that these two exhibits as well 
as four others are credited to J. N. Sartorius in the 
index, it may be that the latter, and not the body of the 
catalogue is correct. This seems the more likely, as 
Cawthorn explicitly states in the preface to his record 
that it varies from the Academy catalogue in many 
places, the latter being in every instance incorrect. 

Among the more notable names in the present volume 
are those of Thomas Stothard, R.A., styled by Austen 
Dobson “The Quaker of Art,” though the subjects of 
his pictures, which are almost wholly illustrations of 
novels and poems, and frequently include representations 
of the partially draped figures, have little that is akin to 
Quakerism about them; Gilbert Stuart and John S. 
Sargent, who may be bracketed together as great 
American portraiturists, though the better part of a 
Frederick Sandys; 
Paul Sandby, R.A.; James Sant, R.A.; Domic Serres, 
R.A.; J. J. Shannon, A.R-A.; Norman Shaw. RvAg: 
Samuel Shelley ; Robert Smirke, R.A.; Sir John Soane, 
R.A. ; James Stark; and W. Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
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THE most interesting sale of pictures during December 
at Christie’s was that held on December Ist, and this 
consisted, as have so 
many other attractive 
dispersals, of properties 
from a great variety of 
These sales 
often comprise fifty or 


sources, 


sixty “proprietors,” and 
are nearly always pro- 
of 


ductive surprises, 


sometimes mild, and 

sometimes sensational. 
The chief event of the sale under notice was a picture 
F. 


playing 


of considerable power ascribed to Hals, and 
presenting a flute, 
by 24 in., which excited a good deal of dis- 
It 
in 1828 
perdu. 


the 


re- 


man in brown dress a 
25% in. 
cussion during the several days it was on view. 
was purchased with two others at Christie’s 
for 42 I0s., and ever since that time it has lain 
Its last owner—the history of the picture during 
last seventy-eight years will probably never be told 


was induced to send it to Christie’s, and from an initial 


bid of 20 gns. it went up to 1,500 gns. From various un- 
named sources there also came the following pictures : 


D.Tenizrs, Card Players, on panel, 1o4in. by 8 in., 200 gns. ; 


W. Van de Velde, A Sea Piece, with shipping in a calm, 
signed and dated 1653, on panel, 14 in. by 18} in,, 


112 gns.; M. Hondecoeter, A Concert of birds, signed, 
40 in. by 50 in., 205 gns. ; several very interesting views 
of Old London by S. Scott, all about 23 by 42 
including Westminster from the River, with boats and 
figures, 9O gns. ; Lambeth Palace from the River, also 
with boats and figures, 90 gns.; London from the River 


In. in., 


looking towards the Strand, 100 gns.; and A View of 


Chelsea from the Thames, 90 gns.; J. R. Smith, Zhe 
Credulous Lady and the Astrologer, 15 in. by 11% in., 
engraved by Bartolozzi, 115 gns.; G. Romney, //ead 
of Lady Hamilton, a small version of picture engraved 
under the title of Ariadne, in white dress and hat, 
23% in. by 18 in., 240 gns. ; D. Van Delen, The /nterior 
of a Palace, with 
and playing, 354 in. by 53 in., signed and dated 1632, 


a party of cavaliers and ladies singing 


H 
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Sy 
boats, and cattle, on panel, 164 in. by 214 in., 240 gns. 


150 gens. ; Ruysdael, Azver Scene, with buildings, 
A number of pictures sent from Russia, and the property 
of H.E. the Princess Vera Koudacheff, included :—F. 
Boucher, A Shepherd and Shepherdess under some Trees, 
a girl in the background, and animals on the right, 
48 in. by 70 in., 130 gns.; J. Cornelisz, J/adonna and 
Child, enthroned with St. Barbara and St. Catherine, 
One panel meena 
St. Ambrose, 
on panel, 12 


by 26 in., 160 gns.; and G. David, 
in rich cape and mitre, holding a crosier, 
There 


in. by 8} in., 120 gns. were also 


the following pictures:—De Hooghe, 4m Jnterior, with 
two gentlemen playing and singing, 16 in. by 22 in, 
Woody Landscape, with 
being built on the left, 
egns.; and A Landscape, 
with a clump of trees in the foreground, town in the 
distance, on panel, 112 in. by 11 in., 175 gns.; G. 


Terburg, Lady in Vellow Jacket and Black Flood, seated 
at a table peeling an apple, a girl standing behind her, 


180 gns.; two by J. Ruysdael, 
a barn on the right, a house 
on panel, 13 in. by 133 in., 170 


on panel, 14 in. by 114 in., signed with initials, and 
dated 1661, 290 gns.; and Watteau, A /éle Champétre, 
g in. by 124 in., 230 gns. Among the drawings were :— 
F. Wheatley, Cottage Interior, with 
by 21 in., 1794, 100 gns.; and three portraits by J. 


figures, 16% in. 
by 64 in., W/zss Susan Rhodes, 
178], 


Downman, each 8 in. 


in dark dress with white ribbon in her hair, 


70 gns.; Mrs. Frances Petre, in blue striped dress, 
and dated 
1785, 150 gns.; and Mrs. Catherine Wright (afterwards 
Mrs. Michael Mrs. 
Petre, in white dress, with white lace fichu and blue 


with black white lace fichu, signed and 


Blount), daughter of the above 
sash, signed and dated 1783, 150 gns. 

The death in the summer of Count Hollander, of the 
firm of Messrs. Hollander & Cremetti, was followed by 
the roth the of 


modern pictures and water-colour drawings, but 309 lots 


sale on December 8th and of stock 


realised the small total of £5,224 11s. The stock con- 
sisted for the most part of pictures by artists of the 
various modern Continental schools; many names were 
quite unfamiliar to frequenters of Christic’s, and a very 
Of the 


considerable number were sold for less than 45. 
=f, Gs Caran, 


pictures the following may be mentioned :— 
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Le Billet Doux, 19 in. by 23 in., 410 gns. ; J. B. C. Corot, 
Woody Landscape, with a woman and dog, on panel, 
g in. by 124 in., 80 gns.; C. F. Daubigny, Les Pommters, 
24h in. by 354 in., 95 gns.; E. Fichel, 7%e Guard Room, 
on panel, 143 in. by 21 in., 1888, 72 gns.; two faye 1. 
Frere, Coming from School, 36 in. by 28 in., 1867, 
170 gns.; and Le Dejeuner, on panel, 143 in. by 174 1n., 
1876, 85 gns.; H. Harpignies, Azver Scene : Moonlight, 
on panel, 124 in. by 9$ in., 85 gns.; two by J. Israels, 
both on panel, 12 in. by 84 in., Study, 120 gns., and 
L’Attente, 160 gns.; J. L. E. Meissonier, Charles I. on 
Horseback, on panel, 7 in. by 43 in., 360 gns.; F. Roybet, 
The Cavalier in Green, on panel, 31 in. by 24% in., 
250 gns.; C. Troyon, Going to Market, 23 in. by 28 in., 
210 gns.; two by E. Verboeckhoven, /7terior of a Shed, 
with sheep and poultry, 282 in. by 39 in., 1855, 75 gns., 
and Motherless, 35 in. by 29 in., 1870, 160 gns.; and 
F. Ziem, Venice from the Lagoons, on panel, 23 in. by 
27 in., 70 gns. Perhaps the most remarkable fact in 
connection with this sale was the “ want of appreciation” 
shown for two works by that once popular artist, Ary 
Scheffer, ary Magdalen, 36 in. by 24 in., dated 1854, 
and Saint John in the Island of Patmos, 36 in. by 24 in., 
dated 1850—at the John Graham sale in 1887 these two 
pictures realised 620 gns. and 580 gns. respectively ; 
they now sold for 36 gns. and 19 gns. 

A sale of modern pictures derived from various named 
and anonymous sources, held on December 15th, included 
a drawing by W. Maris, View of a Town with an old 
Chateau, 9¢ in. by 254 in., 100 gns.; two interesting chalk 
studies for statues, by A. Rodin, which sold for 38 gns. 
each ; a number of pastel and black chalk drawings by 
J. M. Swan, which varied from Io gns. to 24 gns. each ; 
four drawings for vignettes by Birket Foster, /so/a 
Pescatore, Lago Maggiore, 45 gns.; Verona, 46 gns.; 
Cologne : Sunset, 48 gns.; and Lago Maggiore, 45 gns.— 
these four were from the collection of the late Mr. John 
Fenwicke, of Tudor Lodge, Wimbledon Park ; and two 
other drawings, T. S. Cooper, Group of Cattle on the 
bank of a river, 26 in. by 4o in., 1866, Ioo gns.; and 
Birket Foster, Road Scene, with cottages and sheep, 
8 in. by 12 in., 165 gns. The few pictures of note in- 
cluded: R. Ansdell, Goatherds, Gibraltar, view looking 
across the Strait into Africa, 48 in. by 75 in., 190 gns. ; 
a number of small examples of H. Fantin-Latour, of 
which the only one to reach three figures was Chrysan- 
themums tn a Vase, 21 in. by 17 in., 1871, 155 ‘gns. ; 
T. S. Cooper, Zhe Old Clachan of Aberfoil, in the Rob 
Roy country, 27 in. by 47 in., 1833, 125 gns. 

The last picture sale of the year, held on December 
20th, consisted of various properties, among which were 
those of the late Mr. John Clements, of Liverpool, and 
of the late Mrs. K. J. Ricketts, of Wilton Crescent. 
The only drawing of note was a pastel by D. Gardner, a 
portrait of Princess F'redrika Sophia of Prussia, in blue 
dress, 9 in. by 74 in., 64 gns.; whilst of the pictures 
mention need only be made of the following :—Hals, 
A Toper, 25 in. by 21 in., 130 gns.; and S, De Vheger, 
View on the Coast at Scheveningen, with boats and 
figures, on panel, 17 in. by 25 in., 105 ens. 


THE Library of Mr. L. W. Hodson, of Compton Hall, 
Wolverhampton, dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby on 
December 3rd and 
two following days, 
was one of the finest 
collections of its kind 
seen during late years, 
even in their historic 
rooms. To a great 
extent this sale was an 
echo of that of the late 
Mr. William Morris, 
held eight years ago, 
for Mr. Hodson had acquired many of the manuscripts 
formerly belonging to that deep student of Mediaeval art. 
Considered in the light of an investment pure and 
simple, the prices now realised were an eloquent 


testimony to the soundness of the well-known axiom 
which it will be remembered is to the effect that given a 
manuscript of the first importance, lapse of time will 
assuredly add to its value. The manuscripts bought at 
the Morris sale had doubled themselves, for the most 
part, in value in the meantime, while this proportion was 
very greatly increased in the case of several notable 
examples. For instance, a thirteenth century Azsia 
Sacra Latina, on thin vellum, for which Mr. Hodson 
paid £91 at the Morris sale, now realised £235; and a 
portion of another manuscript of a similar kind, which 
then cost £139, now sold for £390. A third Latin Bible 
of the fourteenth century (c27ca 1300) increased in price 
from £302 to £630, and a remarkably fine Zestamentum 
Novum Latinum of the twelfth century from £225 to 
£670. To describe these works would, of course, 
demand a great deal of space, and for the necessary 
details AUCTION SALE PRICES should be consulted. 

Mr. Hodson had also acquired no fewer than twenty- 
four of Mr. William Morris’s original manuscripts of his 
own published works, and these realised in the aggregate 
nearly £1,240. . Zhe Earthly Paradise, bound in seven 
volumes, brought the highest price, viz., £405; Zhe Story 
of Sigurd the Volsung, containing some passages un- 
published in the original edition, £90; The Well at the 
Worlds End, bound in 2 vols., £100; News from 
Nowhere, £51; The Odyssey of Homer, £52; The House 
of the Wolfings, bound in 2 vols., £75; and the 
remainder, other sums which it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon. The long series of books from the 
Kelmscott Press, all printed on vellum, also realised large 
sums, though the value of these works, in common with 
the ordinary paper copies, has depreciated of late years. 
For instance, the Chaucer, of which but thirteen copies 
were printed on vellum, sold for £260, as against £520 
realised for a similar copy in June, 1902. Among the 
ordinary works we notice particularly an original copy of 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence, 1789, 8vo, £107 (engraved 
throughout and printed in colours, but incomplete) ; 
Boccaccio’s Hyenach Volget der Kurcz syn von Ettlichen 
Frauen, printed at Augsburg in 1479, folio, £135 (oaken 
boards with small stamps, repaired); the second Latin 
edition of Breydenbach’s Savctarum Peregrinationum in 
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Montem Syon opusculum, 1490, folio, ZAI (russia extra, 
several of the views mended) ; two fragments of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, printed by Caxton about the year 
1475, small folio, 98 leaves, £167; Fuchsius’s De Historta 
Stirpium, first edition, printed at Basle in 1542, folio, 
435 10s. (contemporary oaken boards) ; a copy of the 
fine and very rare edition of Josephus supposed to have 
been printed at Lubeck in 1478, formerly belonging to 
the late William Morris, and which realised £34 Ios. at 
his sale, £95 (old calf gilt); and the first book printed at 
Lubeck, the Rudimentum Noviciorum, 1475, large folio, 
455 (contemporary boards). Mr. Hodson’s fine collection 
was catalogued in 667 lots, and realised £10,852 6s. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods do not often hold 
sales of books, but when they do they are generally 
important. A sale took place in King Street, on Dec- 
ember 5th, when a copy of the third edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 1668, 4to, realised £24 (fourth title page, 
morocco, by Zaehnsdorf). Many other good books were 
disposed of, among them Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, 1652, 4to, which sold for £72, though cut down to 
74 in. by 48in. The chief works of interest consisted, how- 
ever, of a number of extensively illustrated or “granger- 
ized” books, which it is the fashion nowadays to call 
“Memorials” ; Constable's Memoirs, 1843, realised £100; 
Cunningham’s Story of Nell Gwyn, extended to four 
volumes, 1852, £175; Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders, 
in eight portfolios, £200; and Stranguage’s Historie of 
Mary Queene of Scotland, 1624, £230; all these books 
were extensively illustrated with engraved portraits, 
autograph letters, original drawings in some cases, and 
other accessories. Many extensively grangerized books 
have cost enormous sums of money, not to complete, 
for they never can be completed, but to prepare. It is 
said, for example, that the “illustrated” Clarendon and 
Burnet in the Bodleian Library, formed by the late 
Mr. Sutherland, of Gower Street, cost that gentleman 
upwards of £12,000. It fills sixty-seven large volumes, 
and is embellished with 19,000 prints and drawings, 
731 portraits of Charles I., 518 of Charles II., and so on, 
and so on. Forty years of persistent collecting are 
enshrined in this monumental undertaking. 

The sales held by Messrs. Hodgson, on December 5th 
and two following days, and by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, on December 6th and following day, did not 
contain anything of paramount importance. One book 
sold by the latter firm for £20 may, however, be 
mentioned. This was Le Musée Francats in 4 vols., 
atlas folio, 1807, which formerly belonged to Prince 
Talleyrand, and sold at his sale in 1816 for £162, The 
binding was of purple morocco, with richly gilt backs 
showing the crowned Imperial Eagle of Napoleon the 
First. All that need be said about this transaction is 
that books of the particular class named were nearly all 
worth a great more a hundred years ago than they are 
now. Other times, other styles of books; very few 
remain at the same level of popular esteem for long. 
The Library of the late Dr. Garnett contained a number 
of presentation copies, which sold for small sums, and 
other books mostly of an unimportant character, though 


useful, no doubt, from a working literary standpoint. 
The sale occupied Messrs. Sotheby on one day only, 
and would doubtless have passed almost unnoticed, but 
for the three Shelley note books containing autograph 
MS. matter, much ot it unpublished, in the handwriting 
of the Poet. These note books were given by Shelley’s 
widow to her son, Sir Percy Shelley, who gave them to 
Dr. Garnett, so that their authenticity was beyond 
question. The price obtained was the large sum of 
£3,000. They were bought, it is said, on behalf of the 
owner of the finest Shelley collection in the United 
States. The volumes, therefore, go to America, where the 
manuscript revise of the first book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost also went a few years ago, having been withdrawn 
from sale at Sotheby’s at £5,000. 

Mr. Samuel T. Fisher’s Library, sold at Sotheby’s on 
December toth, contained a number of Topographical 
Works of considerable interest, but was otherwise not 
very important. A collection of about three hundred 
and forty Tracts, Pamphlets and Books of that character, 
the whole bound in 73 vols., 8vo, with a manuscript 
catalogue in 2 vols., made £16 tos. (half russia, uniform). 
Among them were several important pieces, as for in- 
stance Jordan’s 7yzumphs of London, 1678; The Surrey 
Demoniack, 1697; and London's Resurrection to Joy and 
Triumph, 1671. Thomas Jordan was one of the players 
at the Red Bull Theatre, Clerkenwell, and afterwards 
Poet of the Corporation of London. The following 
prices obtained at this sale are also noticeable :— 
Dallaway’s A/7story of the Western Division of the 
County of Sussex, 1815-19-32, together 4 vols., 4to, £36 
(mor. extra); Fenton’s Zour through Pembrokeshire, on 
large paper, 2 vols., 4to, 1810, #10 5s. (russia gilt, 12 
original drawings inserted); Blomefield’s //éstory of 
Norfolk, 5 vols., folio, 1739-75, £30 (calf extra) ; Clutter- 
buck’s History of Hertford, 3 vols., 1815-27, £12 (russia) ; 
Hasted’s History of Kent, 4 vols., folio, 1778, £17 
(original russia) ; Hoare’s //zstory of Wiltshire, together 
10 vols., folio, 1812-19 and 1822-44, £34 (russia gilt); 
and Whitaker’s //7story of Richmondshire, on large 
paper, 2 vols., folio, 1823, £12 5s. (russia extra); A7p’s 
Nouveau Thédtre de la Grande Bretagne, with the supple- 
ment, 5 vols. in 2, 1724-28, folio, sold for £41 (original 
calf); one map and nine leaves of text were missing. 
The most extensive Library of Topographical works sold 
in this country in our time was that of Lord Brabourne 
(Sotheby’s, May rith, &c., 1891). Generally speaking the 
market value of books of this class has fallen since then. 

The Library of the late Mr. Clement Scott, for over 
thirty years Dramatic Critic of the Dazly Telegraph and 
founder of the well-known Journal, Zhe free Lance, 
It was 


2 


contained but one work of any real importance. 
essentially a journalist’s working Library, and therefore 
hardly likely to appeal to those, and they are many, who 
are on the look-out for rarities. The work referred to 
comprised 8 vols. (should have been 9 vols.) of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, printed in 1747, themselves of no particular 
interest. This incomplete set had, however, belonged to 
David Garrick, and contained his book-plate in each 


volume. The amount realized was £16, and the whole 
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Library, catalogued in 446 lots, realised no more than 
£246. Garrick’s book-plate, by the way, engraved about 
the year 1755, was at one time worth from 25s. to 30s., 
but has lately fallen on evil days like most other book- 
plates. It consists of a “ Chippendale” design displayed 
length-ways, bearing within it the name “ David Garrick.” 
Above is a bust of Shakespeare, and below the in- 
scription “ La premiere chose qu’on doit faire quand on 
a emprunté un Livre, c’est de la lire afin de pouvoir le 
rendre pliitot. Menagiana. Vol. IV.” 

The sale of December 12th and 13th, also held at 
Sotheby’s, was really of a miscellaneous character, that 
is to say the books disposed of were derived from many 
sources, though the name of the late Mr. J. Edward 
Gilmore, Barrister-at-Law, of Bray, County Wicklow, was 
prominent as the former owner of some very desirable 
Apperley’s Zzfe of a Sportsman, 1842, in blue 
The earliest 


volumes. 
cloth, somewhat loose, realised £24 10s. 
issue only was bound in cloth of that colour, a point 
worth remembering. We note also Carlyle’s Works, the 
Library Edition with Index, 34 vols., 1871, £13 15s. 
(cloth); Mabbe’s 7he Spanish Bawd represented in 
Celestina, 1631, folio, with Ben Jonson’s autograph on 
the title page, £41; a defective copy of Shakespeare’s 
second folio, 1632, £26 103.; the Brblia Hebraica 
(Pentateuchus), printed upon vellum in 1482, folio, the 
rare first edition of the Pentateuch in Hebrew having 
the commentary of Rabbi Jarchi, £35 (unbound and 
imperfect); and some ornithological works, including 
Lord Lilford’s Coloured Figures of Birds, 7 vols., 1885-97, 
£44 (half morocco); and Dressers Birds of Lurope, 
8 vols., 1871-81, £40 (zbz¢d.). The former of these two 
works belonged to the first edition. A copy of the 
second, also in 7 vols., but dated 1891-97, was sold by 
Mr. J. C. Stevens, on December 18th, for £43 (half 
morocco). Mr. Stevens’s sale of that date consisted 
mainly of Lepidoptera, but some books were included 
at the end of the catalogue, and that was among them, 
as also Hewitson’s Evotic Butterflies, 5 vols., 1852-76, 
415 (half morocco) ; and Moore’s Lepidoptera of Ceylon, 
3 vols. of text and 1 vol. containing 215 coloured plates, 
1880-87, £8 8s. (half morocco). 

We now come to one of the best sales recently held, 
namely, that of December 14th and 15th, which realised 
nearly £9,500. Messrs. Sotheby issued an illustrated 
catalogue containing a reproduction of one of the Blake 
drawings—that depicting the Creation of Eve. It was 
at this sale that ten of these drawings realised the very 
large sum of £2,000. The full series of twelve had 
been prepared by Blake, in 1807, to illustrate Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and was disposed of at the Aspland Sale, 
in 1885, at sums varying from £4 to £10 each. Since 
then a powerful Blake cult has arisen, and the advance 
in price, great as it is, is fully accounted for. The two 
drawings (Nos. 4 and 6) not sold on this occasion are 
in the possession of the newly appointed British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, who exhibited them at the Blake 
exhibition recently held at the Carfax Gallery, where 
indeed the full set was displayed. The sale we are 
now considering may fairly be described as one of relics, 


manuscripts, and szsced/anea rather than of books. Some 
relics of Keats’s ina frame realised £560 ; a manuscript on 
vellum entitled Le Miroir Historiale, a beautiful example 
of fourteenth century art, containing no fewer than 558 
painted miniatures, £1,290; a large number of letters 
and original poems and essays of Swift, perhaps the most 
important collection extant, £510; a similar collection of 
manuscripts and letters of Charles Lever, the novelist, 
£185; and the original autograph MS. of Keats’s poem, 
Cap and Bells, so far as it was ever finished, written on 
24 leaves, £297 (this MS. sold for £345 in 1902). These 
and other very unusual “lots” would have completely 
overshadowed the printed books but for the presence of 
some Shakespeareana of considerable importance. 

These books comprised A Midsommer Night's Dreame, 
1600, 4to, the extremely rare first edition printed by 
James Roberts, £250 (large copy); Zhe Merchant of 
Venice, the second edition of 1600, £380 (morocco extra), 
Sir John Oldcastle, 1st edition, 1600, £60 (zbzd.); A 
Yorkshire Tragedy, second edition, 1619, £100 (morocco) ; 
King Lear, 1608, £300 (morocco extra); and 7he Two 
Noble Kinsmen, ist edition, 1634, £50 (zbid.). A very 
defective copy of the second folio realised £38, anda 
perfect copy of the fourth folio, £80. Two other books 
of a different character also deserve notice. The first 
was an unusually fine and clean copy of Zhe Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, in the original calf. 
This realised £92, while William Hubbard’s Warrative 
of the Troubles with the Indians tn New England, 1677, 
and The Happiness of a People, both in one volume, 
new calf, sold for £100. This was a large and good copy, 
having the rare original map of New England with the 
“White Hills,” though wanting the leaf of “ license,” 
dated March 29th, 1677, which, by the way, very rarely 
occurs. The map, it may be stated, is unusually interest- 
ing as ‘‘ being the first that ever was here cut,” that is to 
say, the first map ever executed in America. Who wrote 
The Lattell of Alcazar, a 4to, printed in 1594, is doubt- 
ful, but the play is often attributed to George Peele. 
It was ridiculed by Shakespeare, in Henry IV., part ii., 
and for that reason alone is invested with a peculiar 
interest. A very fair copy of this, the first edition, 
realised £60 at this same sale, which very fitly brought 
the record of the year 1906 to a close. 


Two sales of engravings were held at Christie’s during 
December, but only the one on the 4th calls for attention 
here. The sale com- 
prised the usual collec- 
tion of engravings of 


the early English 
schools, including 
several Morland 


colour - prints, the 
popularity of which 
shows little sign of 
abating. That well- 
known pair, by Gau- 
gain, Guinea Pigs and Dancing Dogs, realised £126, 
which is interesting when it is recalled that at Gaugain’s 


ln the Sale Room 


sale, in 1793, the plates of these two, with over 270 
prints, realised but £127. The popularity of these two 
plates was remarkable, about 500 copies being sold 
within a few weeks of their issue. Other Morland prints 
sold included Zhe Farmer's Door, by Duterrau, £54 12s., 
and Boy Burning Weeds and Smugglers Landing, by 
W. and J. Ward respectively, which together made 
475 12s. Reynolds was represented in this sale by a nice 
impression of Val Green’s plate of Lady Louisa Manners, 
which made £105; a first published state of Mrs. 
Williams’s Hope of Amsterdam, by C. Hodges, went for 
£61 19s., and a third state of that much-admired print, 
The Ladies Waldegrave, by Val Green, was sold for 
£71 8s. 

Of the remaining items there is still to be mentioned 
The Setting Sun (the Godsall Children), by J. Young, 
after Hoppner, £1rlo §s.; a first published state of 
Szgnora Bacelli, by J. Jones, after Gainsborough, £71 8s. ; 
anda coloured impression of Debucourt’s La Promenade 
Publique, £84. There is also to be noted a print by 
Blooteling, after Lely, of James, Duke of Monmouth, 


with an impression in reverse on the back, and 
Monmouth’s autograph, which went for £80 17s. 


AN important dispersal of old English silver plate 
took place at Christie’s on December 6th, 
only silver sale of in- 


being the 


terest during the month. 
Amongst the many rare 
lots sold the chief was 
a pair of repoussé ewers, 
chased with cupids and 
swags of laurel, which 
made £500. These 
ewers, which were exe- 
cuted in the manner of 
Van Vianen, of Utrecht, 
were believed to be Flemish work of the late seventeenth 
century. Each measuring 17% inches in height, their 
combined weight was 1g oz. 15 dwts. Another fine lot 
was a German early sixteenth century silver-gilt chalice, 
21 oz. 5 dwts., which realised £400. Of considerable 
interest, too, was a pair of maces of the Boston Corpora- 
tion, one dated 1682, and the other 1727. These maces 
were sold by order of the executors of the late Mrs. 
Richard Connington, whose husband purchased them 
at the sale of the Boston Corporation plate seventy 
years ago. Arousing considerable competition they 
made £440 and £400 respectively. 

Included in this sale was the silver plate of the late 
Mr. Richard Twining, the famous tea-merchant, the chief 
items being two Charles II. pieces. The first, a tazza, 
28 ozs. in weight, made #11 15s. an oz., and the other, 
a tankard with flat cover, 19 0z., produced £118 I5s., 
at £6 5s. an oz. There still remains to be noted two 
Charles II. tankards, which made £6 2s. and £4 4s. 
an oz. respectively ; a plain porringer of the same period 
sold for £11 10s. an oz.; a small James II. cylindrical 
caster, 3 oz. 14 dwts., went for £9 I5s. an 02z.; and a 


William and Mary small porringer, 3 0z. 8 dwts., realised 


£10 an oz. 


Lastly, a set of four Charles I. 


Apostle 


Spoons, with figures of St. James the Less, St. Peter, 
St. Jude, and St. Simon Zelotes, produced together Meters 


and a spoon of the s 


same period with the figure of St. 
Bartholomew went for £45. 


By far the most important sale of porcelain and pottery 
held at Christie’s during December was that which 


Ron ot 


£10,000. 


occurred on the r4th, 
when a collection of 
old Chinese and Dres- 
den porcelain, together 
with some old English 
furniture, produced 
about £20,000. All 
through the sale high 
prices were the order, 
four lots together 
accounting for over 


These were a pair of old Chinese porcelain 


vases of the Kang-He period, of square shape, tapering 


towards the feet, 


and with cylindrical beaker-shaped 


necks, each face brilliantly enamelled with lotus-plants, 
in famille verte on a black ground, £3,885 ; a pair of old 
Chinese porcelain beakers of the Yung-Chin period, with 
ruby-coloured ground enamelled with chrysanthemums, 


43,255; a pair of mandarin jars, over four feet high, of 


the Kien Lung period, 


enamelled with peonies on a 


mazarin-blue ground £1,732 1os.; and a Chelsea dessert 
service painted with birds and foliage on the familiar 


mottled dark blue ground, 


41,522 Ios. 


consisting of 38 pieces, 


These lots by no means exhaust the treasures of the 
day. A Dresden crinoline figure of the Countess de 
Kossell, slightly smaller than the one sold in November 


for 1,000 gns., 


made £651; a pair of Kang-He famille- 


verte figures of kylins, 14 ins. high, sold for £619 tos. ; 
and a pair of powdered blue bottles of triple gourd 
shape, with Louis Seize ormolu mounts, realised £304 Ios. 
Of the large number of Dresden items included in the 
sale, there must be mentioned a statuette of August II. 
as a Freemason, £294; a set of three vases and covers 
painted with flowers, the handles surmounted by figures 
of ladies and gentlemen emblematic of the Seasons, 


£246 15s.; and a group 


£126. 


Bacchus and Ariadne, 


In conclusion, there must be noted a Vincennes clock 


case of Louis XV. 


design, surmounted by a cupid and 


flowers, the plinth finely modelled with a sleeping figure 
of Venus, with Adonis at her side, for which £378 was 


given. 


On the 18th and 19th, the only items worthy of 


record were a set of three Nankin vases and covers, and 
a pair of beakers, £294; and an old Worcester oviform 
vase painted with birds, flowers, and insects on an 
apple green ground, £131 5s.; w hilst on the 7th, a set 


of three Chelsea vases, 


painted with 


birds in vertical 


bands, alternating with bands of pink and gold scale- 


pattern, realised £157 Ios. 


The Connoisseur 


WITH the exception of that sold on the 14th, little 
furniture of any note appeared in the sale-room during 
December, and it is a 
notable fact that fine 
furniture is as scarce in 
the sale-room as fine 
porcelain and pictures 
are plentiful. 

The sale on the 14th, 
however, must have 
been some slight conso- 
lation to those lovers of 
the art of Chippendale 
to whom the charms of the Oriental and European 
porcelain may not appeal, A set of four chairs, for 
instance, by the premier eighteenth century English 
cabinet-maker, with rail centres in the backs, the tops 
carved with foliage, made £735 ; and a set of eight chairs 
and two arm-chairs, also Chippendale, with plain backs 
of Queen Anne design, produced £152 5s. 

On the 7th, too, a few fine pieces were sold, a pair 
of Chippendale mahogany arm-chairs of Queen Anne 
design making £304 Ios.; a cabinet by the same maker, 
with folding lattice-pattern doors, going for £105, and a 
pair of Sheraton satinwood cabinets for £168. 


DURING December Sotheby’s held a sale, the like of 
which has seldom, if ever, been seen at the Wellington 
Street rooms before. 
It consisted of the vast 
collection of Egyptian 
antiquities formed in 


Egypt by that well- 
known collector, Mr. 
R. de Kustafjaell. It 


is seldom that so large 
and comprehensive a 


collection of Egyptian 
antiquities is brought 
to this country by a private collector, and when seen 
at Sotheby’s rooms one might have been forgiven for 
regarding the collection as the ample results of a long 
continued and arduous search by a band of archeologists, 
rather than to credit the possibility of its gathering 
together being the work of one individual. Commenced 
about twelve years ago, the collection was eventually 
placed on exhibition, illustrating the history of Egypt 
from the pre-dynastic period down to the present time, 
and it was only the difficulty of finding a permanent 
home for it that prompted Mr. Rustafjaell to dispose of 
it. Catalogued in some 550 lots, many of which included 
over fifty items, the sale extended over three days, and 
though attracting considerable interest, it is to be doubted 
whether the £1,843 obtained will leave Mr. Rustafjaell 
any considerable balance on the right side. Scarcely a 
score of lots realised over £10, the sale as a whole being 
a tedious series of prices ranging from 10s. or 12s. up 
to in one instance £56 for about 750 Ostraca, sold in 
one lot. The Scarabei, for instance, of which there were 
over 850, only totalled about £56, whilst a collection of 


nearly 500 Ushabti figures only ‘produced the modest 
sum of £39. 


Or the few objects of art that appeared in the sale- 
room during December, few realised prices of any note. 
On the 11th, at Chris- 
tie’s, at a sale of objects 
OBJETS DART of art and arms and 
f armour, a watch, by 
Bg Goullons, of Paris, in 
a case of Louis XIII. 
enamel, painted with 
the Holy Family and 
small landscapes, made 
£190, whilst amongst 
the armour a collection 
of some 43 spurs produced £30, whilst a circular convex 
shield or rondache, Italian Milanese work, of the late 
sixteenth century, went for £94 10s. An interesting lot 
occurred in the sale on the 18th, consisting of a James I. 
maple-wood goblet carved with the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and Biblical inscriptions. This 
goblet, which realised £136 t1os., was used at Malmes- 
bury at the civic feasts until the beginning of last 
century, when it became the property of the Deputy 
Sheriff of the town, from whom it descended to the late 
Dr. Neath, of Stilton. 

Two fine pieces of lace were included in a jewel sale held 
at Christie’s onthe 12th. The first, a point de Venise a la 
Rose flounce, seventeenth century, 4 yds. 11 in. long and 
12 in. deep, made £300, and the same sum was given for 
another flounce nearly similar, and slightly longer. 


MEssRs. GLENDINING & Co. held, on the 2ist, 
their usual sale of coins and medals, which included 
amongst other items 
an Indian medal with 
bars for Lucknow, the 
Relief of Lucknow, 
and Delhi, awarded to 
a lieutenant of the 
Bengal Artillery, £5 ; 
a Peninsular medal of 
the 88th Foot, with 
ten bars, £3 25. 6du: 
two others with eight 


a 
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and six bars, made £7 and £5 tos. respectively ; whilst 
a Badge of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, of gold 
and enamel, went for 45. 

Messrs. Sotheby held on the 7th and 8th a sale of a 
collection of silver and copper coins formed by the late 
Mr. R. A. Hoblyn, which produced nearly £1,200, and 
on the 17th and 18th dispersed a miscellaneous collection 
of coins and medals which realised a total of £940. The 
chief price in the first-named sale was £21 Ios., given for 
a James II. pewter and gun money groat, the same sum 
paid for it at the Montagu sale; whilst in the latter sale 
the most notable lot consisted of a George I. five guineas, 
two guineas, guinea, and two quarter guineas, which, 
together, realised £11 17s. 6d. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


N.B.—All enquiries must be accompanied by coupon, 
which will be found in the advertisement pages 
of each number. 


Autographs.—Cruikshank. — 8,678 (Ipswich). — 
The Cruikshank sketch, of which you send us photograph, 
should be worth at least 15s., perhaps more, as there is con- 
siderable demand for anything of Cruikshank’s just now. 


Books.—‘‘The Bottle” and ‘The Drunkard’s 
Children,’’ 1848.—8,572 (Hale).—Your two volumes, illus- 
trated by Cruikshank woodcuts, are worth about £1. 

Bowyer’s Illustrated Record of Important Events 
in the Annals of Europe, 1817.—8,656 (Devonport).—The 
value of your book is about £1. It is impossible to express an 
opinion regarding your Rex Bowl until we see it. 

‘““The Penitent Pardoned,’’ 7th Ed.—8,689 (New 
York).—Your book is of no special value. 

** A New and Complete Illustration of the Celestial 
Science of Astrology,’’ 1784.—8,684 (Ballarat).—The 
value of this work is about £1. The other book on your list is 
worth only a few shillings. 


Clock.— Early Victorian. — 8,718 (Cardiff). — The 
period of your clock is about 1840. This class of timepiece has 
no great selling value at the present time, and it would fetch 
under £5 in London. 


Coins.— Oriental.—8,707 (Sind).—The coins you de- 
scribe are quite common in this country, and they are not worth 
sending over for sale. Very small value indeed. 


Engravings.—“ Eclipse,” after Stubbs, by 
Chas. Hand.—8,597 (Reigate).—If your print is in perfect 
condition, you should obtain £4 or 45 for it. Advertise in 
the Regzster. 

‘‘ Simplicity,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
Bartolozzi.—8,675 (Middleburg).—It is impossible, of course, 
to value engravings accurately unless they are seen, but if your 
coloured print is a fine impression, it may realise as much 
as £30 in a London sale-room. The old Italian prints you 
describe are of very little importance. 

O.P. Caricatures.—8,713 (Sheerness).—These caricatures 
have very small commercial value. 

“¢ Boulliotte.’’—8,717 (Woodford Green).—The old French 
line engraving you describe is rare, and we must see it to gain a 
proper idea of its value. J 

Indian Prints.—8,720 (East Dulwich Grove).—The two 
coloured prints of Indian subjects you mention are worth £4 
or £5 the pair, if in good state. 


Furniture.—Mahogany Card Table.—8,719.— 
Your claw and ball mahogany card table appears from photo- 
graph to be a nice specimen of the Chippendale period. Its 
value should be £20 to £25. 

Oak Panels.—8,683 (Queen’s Gate).—Judging from your 
photograph, the carved oak panels you enquire about are old 
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French, probably of the period of Louis XV. They are worth 
from £3 to £4 each. 

Jacobean Table.—8,653 (Walsall). —Your table appears to 
be late Jacobean, and in rather poor condition. We do not 
think it is worth more than £4, from photograph. As regards 
your wool-work picture, we are afraid the subject is one that 
does not attract collectors, and you will not get more than 
30s. for it. 

Grinling Gibbons. — 8,702 (Wallingford). — A carved 
lobster by Grinling Gibbons, if authentic, should realise about 
20 guineas. You do not say the wood, but we suppose it is 
pine or oak. A collector of this class of work would probably 
be found by advertisement in THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Pictures.—* Old Yarmouth Quay,” by H. 
Hobson, 1881.—8,568 (Highbury).—The value of your picture 
depends greatly on its artistic merit, and we cannot say anything 
definite therefore without seeing the work. It is not, however, 
of a class for which there is any particular demand. 

Hogarth’s ‘‘ Airing the Member.’’—8,664 (Penicuik). 
—The original picture is at the Soane Museum. 

Old Linen, circa 1750.—8,665 (Gateshead).—There is 
no special value attached to old linen. You might obtain a 
sovereign or so for your tablecloths, dating about 1750, if 
anyone wanted them. As to your vase, we cannot say anything 
from your sketch ; if you will forward the article for our ex- 
pert’s inspection, or a good photograph, we shall be pleased to 
assist you. 


Pottery and Porcelain.—Willow-Pattern 
Plates.—8,679 (Langside).—Your plates are of no interest 
from a collector’s point of view, and they have very small 
market value. 

Wedgwood Plaques. — 8,697 (Huddersfield). — It is 
difficult to value your Wedgwood plaques without seeing them, 
as Wedgwood differs in quality and value. If well finished, 
the six plaques should be worth 10s. to 15s. apiece. The 
plaque mounted as scarf-pin should realise about 35s. to 4os. 
Your seal, with figure of Hope, is worth 5s. ; the others about 
2s. 6d. or 3s. each. 

Copper Lustre.—8,686 (Burnley).—The value of the four 
pieces shown in your sketch is about £3. 

Wedgwood.—8,660 (Ashbourne).—Your tea-tray and cups 
are of late period, and uninteresting to collectors. Value not 
more than 35s. to 40s. We cannot value your bronze figure 
without inspection. An answer regarding your Jacobite glass 
will appear in next month’s issue. 

Bronze Tea Urn.—8,670 (Eaglescliffe, R.S.O.)—Your urn 
is a characteristic old English piece of about 1800. From 
photograph, its value is about 50s. to 43. 


Silver.—wWilliam IV. — 8,676 (Canterbury). — Your 
plain silver spoons, dated 1815-1818, should fetch 2s. or 3s. per 
ounce. 

Victoria.—S,688 (Hull).—Your silver forks and teaspoons, 
dated 1849 and 1859, are worth 2s. or 3s. per ounce. 

Rat’s Tail Spoon.—8,558 (Edgbaston). —It is impossible to 
judge the value of your tablespoon simply from the sketch you 
send us, as it depends upon the date. Send a rubbing of hall- 
mark, or better, the spoon itself, for our expert’s inspection. 
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HE CONNOISSEVR- 
GENEALOGICAL AND 
DIC. DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY A. MEREDYTH BURKE 


Special Notice 

READERS of ‘THE CONNOISSEUR who desire to have 
pedigrees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings 
enquired into, paintings of arms made, book plates 
designed, or otherwise to make use of the depart- 
ment, will be charged fees according to the amount 
of work involved. 
application. 


Particulars will be supplied on 


When asking information respecting genealogy or 
heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, 
should be set forth. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of 
general interest will be published in these columns. 
Those of a personal character, or in cases where the 
applicant may prefer a private answer, will be dealt 
with by post. 

Readers who desire to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered herein should address all letters 
on the subject to the Manager 
Department, at the Offices of the Magazine, 95, 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


of the Heraldic 


Answers to Correspondents 


Heraldic Department 


842 (New York).—The well-known Rochester brass in Terling 
Church, Essex, commemorates John Rochester, his wives aa 
children. He died in 1584, and by his will (dated 23rd August, 
1583, and proved 18th April, 1584, at Colchester, by Joane, his 
relict and sole executrix), he desired “to be buryed in the 
parrish church of Terling aforesayd and within the Ie that John 
Rochester, my great-grandfather dyd builde and under the same 
stone that my sayd grandfather lyeth buryed under, the which 
sayd John Rochester was buried in the yeare of our Lord 1444. 
And that the pictures of me and of Philippe and Joane my wyves 
and my children of our bodies begotten be made in brasse and 
fixed in stone with our severall armes and creste, and with such 
posies and superscriptions as shall seem best by the discre 


myne executor and overseers and set yt in the place by my 


tion of 
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father’s Epytaffe where yt standeth.” The Rochesters lived at 
Terling from a very early period (William Rochester of Terling 
is mentioned in an Inquisition of 1302), but in the seventeenth 
century the family fell into decay, and the name, though not 
quite extinct, has entirely disappeared from the county. 
Whether Nathaniel Rochester, who founded Rochester, New 
York, belonged to the Terling stock, it is impossible to say with- 
out considerable research, and though born in Kent, his ances- 
tors may have come from Essex, for the name was not widely 
distributed. 


847 (Spalding).—The Arms on the dexter side of the shield— 
Azure achevron quarterly per chevron or and argent between 
three fleurs de lis of the second—are those borne by the families of 
Mardock, Matoke, Mattick, or Mattock of Herts. or Yorks. The 
coat on the sinister side has not been identified. 


853 (New York).—The Roll of Battle Abbey is generally 
supposed to have been a contemporaneous list of those who 
accompanied William of Normandy to England, and who took 
part in the battle of Hastings. The original document is 
certainly not now in existence, but there are several so-called 
copies to be found, those most generally quoted being Leland’s, 
Hollinshed’s, and. Duchesne’s ; but it is only in Dzchesme’s list 
that the name of Belknap appears. Notices of this family are 
few, though Sir Robert Belknap was Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in the time of Edward III., and his son, Sir 
Hamon Belknap, fought at Agincourt. The latter’s grandson, 
Edward Belknap, who was seated.at Weston in Warwickshire, 
was a distinguished soldier and a Privy Councillor in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. : he died without issue in 1520. 
The ancestry of Abraham Belknap, who emigrated to America 
early in the seventeenth century, has not been established, and 
it would certainly be of more than ordinary genealogical interest 
if his descent from this ancient and honourable house could be 
proved. 


861 (Torquay).—(1) An unmarried lady bears her paternal 
Arms on a lozenge without any crest. (2) The Bower coat 
on the monument at Gloucester is, Sable a cross pattée argent, 
and, according to a pedigree compiled by Mr. Hubert Bower, 
your family probably descends from the John Bower whom the 
monument commemorates, 


868 (London).—Colonel Charles Godfrey, who married 
Arabella Churchill, was born in 1648, and was buried, 23rd 
February, 1714, at Bath Abbey, where there is an inscription 
to his memory, describing him as son of Colonel Francis Godfrey, 
a member of an old Oxfordshire family. Colonel Charles 
Godfrey had by his wife, Arabella Churchill, two daughters : 
(t) Charlotte, who married Boscawen, Viscount Falmouth, 
and (2) Elizabeth, who became the wife of Edmund Dunce 
of Wittenham, Berks, Master of the Household to Queen Anne. 


Lhe Connotsseur 


The /Eolian Orchestrelle 


A Veritable Home Orchestra. 


LL Lovers of music find in the /Kolian Orchestrelle the consummation of 
A musical instruments. There is none so critical and skilled in music not 
to appreciate its unequalled combination of range, power, and beauty of 

tone. ‘There is none so unskilled in technique that cannot, by its aid, produce 
the most exquisite harmonies. ‘Through the medium of perforated paper music- 
rolls, music beyond the power, of the most skilful and accomplished professional 
executants can be interpreted by even those totally unacquainted with the 
ordinary method of playing—that is, by hand. The /Folian Orchestrelle can 
also be played by hand, but the human fingers cannot of course compass all 


the notes of an intricate orchestral composition. 


You are cordially invited to call at /Folian Hall, where we are always 
pleased to give a demonstration of 


this remarkable instrument. To those 


who cannot call, Catalogue 3, giving 


full particulars, will gladly be sent. 


The - Orchestrelle - Co., 
FEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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The Connoisseur 


VOLUMES OF “ THE CONNOISSEUR.” 


The SIXTY-FOUR NUMBERS of ‘The Connoisseur’? which have 
been published can now be obtained in SIXTEEN VOLUMES. They 
comprise a most up-to-date record of all Art Matters relating to Antiques 
and Curios, and no Collector or Antique Dealer should be without them. 


The four qualities of Binding are as follows :— Vols. Vols. 
IlstoIVe Vs tocXVa 
No. 1. Etruscan Red, Art Canvas = = = - 11/6 7/6 
No. 2. * » Gold Panelled LambsKin 16/6 12/6 
No. 3. 3 » Real Royal Niger Leather 25/= 21/- 
No. 4. aa » Full Morocco = = = 27/6 23/6 


The Prices of the first Four Volumes are as shown owing to the first Sixteen Numbers being raised to 2/= each. 
The Single Numbers, 1 to 64, can be obtained as follows: 
1 to 16 = 2/= each 17 to 64 = 4I/= each 
v7) 77] 77) 77 


To be obtained through all Booksellers 
or Newsagents, or from the Publishers, 


OTTO LIMITED, 2, CARMELITE HOUSE, E.C. 


To COLLECTORS, ——--ma:, 
LIBRARIANS, ART DEALERS, Gc. 


MPU 


“THE CONNOISSEUR” 


SPECIAL - INDEX 


to the First Twelve Volumes, 
SEPTEMBER, 1901, to AUGUST, 1905, 


Price 20/- 


MU 


It can be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publishers, 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 2, Carmelite House, London, E.C. 
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Now Read 
y, 700 pages, 4to. 42s. net. Maemillan and Co., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS 


AND 


leEek bk MAR KS: 


A HISTORY OF 
THE GOLDSMITHS AND PLATEWORKERS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: 
WITH OVER ELEVEN THOUSAND MARKS, 
REPRODUCED IN FAC-SIMILE FROM AUTHENTIC EXAMPLES OF PLATE, 


AND 


TABLES OF DATE-LETTERS AND OTHER HALL-MARKS 


EMPLOYED IN 


HE ASSAY OFFICES ©ORARiHE. UNITED KINGDOM. 


BY 


CHARLES JANE Sa sCK SON jokes, , 


OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


An idea of the quality and utility of the illustrations of the marks which appear in this book may be formed by 


glancing at the few sets given below as examples :— 


0.000. 00 ones. Gee 
& Bk. Se. Sama, Ye. ws. 
RB. 68. 8. &.+4. 93 am, oo C3 ia, 


OOO OY. @. hs e005. o. @ 


What ave these marks ? Where were they stamped and what is the date of the work on which they appear ? 


The answers to all these questions may be obtained by consulting “ EnGiisH GoLpsMITHS AND THEIR Marks.” 


In no other book is there to be found one-fourth of the number of 


In no other book is such information contained. 
Illustrated in this book, and in no other book are the marks 


marks of the London and Provincial Plateworkers which are 1 


on English Plate represented in actual fac-simile. 


Py TO, 


Bibliography 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 


“ENGLISH GOLDSMETHS AND THEIR 


OF 


MARKS.” 


“The Times” of July 7, 1905. 


“Every one who has studied or collected old plate 
has been confronted with the difficulty hitherto of re- 
ferring to accurate representations of the marks stamped 
upon the various pieces. Tor the identification of early 
plate it is essential that the tables of marks referred 
to should be accurately figured. A trifling difference 
in the crown of the London leopard’s head mark may 
affect the chronological position of a piece to the extent 
of forty years. Mr. Octavius Morgan and other early 
workers in the subject were content to give approxi- 
mate sketches of the marks. Valuable, too, 
Cripps’s more complete tables undoubtedly are, in this 
respect he made but little advance upon the efforts of 
his predecessors—it is presumed on account of his in- 
ability to draw the marks correctly. 


as Mr: 


In the case of the 
new tables of marks which Mr. Jackson has given us there 
are no grounds for any such reproach. Not only has the 
greatest care evidently been taken to depict them 
accurately, but ‘each set of marks, from first to last is 
taken from an authentic piece of plate.’ In fact, as 
the outcome of the method adopted and described by 
the author, the plates are actual reproductions of the 
originals. Mr. Jackson’s tables have moreover this further 
advantage, that the marks are vepresented as they actually 
appear on the plate from which they ave taken, with the 
vaised parts white and the depressed parts dark. It will be 
seen that if only for the plates of marks, which are the 
most noteworthy that have yet been published, no collector 


or student of old English silver can afford to be without this 
Book.” 


“The Burlington Magazine” of 
December, 1905. 


“The value to lovers of old silver of Mr. Jackson’s 
recently published book can be adequately appreciated 
only by those who have had opportunities of using it. 
Only after turning over and consulting two or three 
hundred pages of most accurately reproduced hall-marks 
are we in a position to realise the overwhelming super- 
jority of Mr. Jackson’s work over anything that has 
preceded it, and it becomes difficult to understand why 


for years past successive editions of Cripps’s ‘Old 
English Plate’ were permitted to monopolize the field. 
The volume is indeed what it claims to be, a complete 
and comprehensive guide to British hall-marks. For us 
it is the standard authority, and this it will remain, 
though with advancing knowledge, fresh editions «will cer- 


tainly be vequired.” 


‘““The Connoisseur” of January, 
1906. 


“This latest work on the Gold and Silversmiths 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, stands apart from all 
other works on a similar subject by its admirable ex- 
ample of how such a book should be written so as to be 
of use to the connoisseur or antiquarian, or even to the 
mere enquirer, in the matter of old English, Scottish and 
Irish plate. One has hitherto turned with advantage to 
‘*Chaffers,’ and others, but 
approached to the accuracy and completeness shown by 
the author of this newest and best of books on this 
subject. 


“* Cripps,” none have 


One knows old plate in many instances from the styles 
of the various periods, but when one wants to particularize 
as to the origin and date of the marks borne by each 
piece, one need only in future refer to this monumental 
work to find out all that it is necessary to know on the 
matter. 


The method of reproduction of the marks is one for 
admiration, and the amount of care required, and shown 
by the author, to supply these marks with perfect accuracy, 
has its reward in that the present volume must stand for 


all time as the standard work on this most in teresting subject. 


If the author’s promised volume on the history of the 
work of the goldsmiths of the past is as interesting, in- 
structive and complete as this present exhaustive volume 
on their marks, one awaits with pleasure the result of his 
industry and study. 


In conclusion, we would remark that no collector or 
dealev—or anyone tn any way interested in the marks of the 
old English goldsmiths—who is without this book can possibly 
hope to compete with, ov be as up-to-date in the subject, as 
those who have it.” 


eS Se ee 


“The Daily Telegraph” of July 28, 
1905. 


“Mr. Jackson’s volume leaves nothing to conjecture, 
and it must surely remain the standard authority. 
Nor can it well be superseded, so comprehensive is it in 
scope and execution. Each mark—and there are some 
11,000 separate examples, ranging from 1479 to the 
present day—has been taken from an authentic source. 
The process of reproduction in fac-simile has been labor- 
ious and costly, and much space has been required to 
show at one glance all the marks to be found on any 
given specimen, But in no other way could they have 
been so truthfully represented. 


After dealing exhaustively with London marks and 
filling many gaps in the earlier cycles, chapters are 
devoted to the goldsmiths of York, Norwich, Exeter, 
Newcastle and Chester. Amongst the minor provincial 
guilds the marks used at Coventry, Shrewsbury and 
Leicester are now identified for the first time. Scotland 
has also had ample justice done to it, but when we reach 
Ireland the value of Mr. Jackson’s work becomes even 
more apparent. Cripps made no independent researches 
in that country, and, from the meagre amount of in- 
formation respecting Irish marks, collected by him at 
second hand, it had been supposed that the records of the 
goldsmiths of Dublin and the materials for producing 
accurate tables of their marks were lost. Tar from this 
being so, they have been found to be more complete than 
those of any other assay office. Mr. Jackson’s Irish pages 
number nearly 150 as against a bare dozen in Cripps’. 
The difficult question of the correct rotation of Dublin 
date-letters appears to be satisfactorily explained, and 
lists are given of Dublin goldsmiths’ names from 1200, 
with the Masters and Wardens of the craft from 1637. 
Limerick, as well as Cork, we now learn, marked its silver 
wares with the word “sterling,” and the privilege of 
stamping silver was also exercised at Youghal and 


Galway. 


“The Studio” of Nov. 15, 
1905. 


“The author of this monumental publication—the 
outcome of seventeen years of industrial research—whose 
enthusiasm for his subject enables him to give interest 
to the driest details, prefaces his actual descriptions and 
Tables of Marks with a history of the goldsmith’s craft 
—which includes that of the silversmith—describing the 
various processes of assay, explaining the technical 
terms, and telling the chequered story of the London 
Goldsmiths’ Guild. The elaborate Tables of Marks, 
which occupy several hundred pages, include not only 


Liblhography 


those of London and the provincial towns of England, 
but also those of Edinburgh, Dublin, Cork} and other 
cities of Scotland and Ireland. These most valuable 
tables, the drawing up of which must have involved 
an extraordinary amount of labour, are chronologically 
arranged, from the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The marks on each example are in 
every case grouped together, resulting in a great saving 
of time to the inexperienced. In a word, 
the book is a perfect encyclopedia of information, and will 
no doubt at once take vank as a standard work on the 
subject of which it treats.” 


“The Academy” of Sept. 2, 
1905. 


“The main issue in such an elaborate and con- 
scientious work as this lies in connection with Mr. 
Jackson’s reproduction of the actual marks on pieces. 
To this department of his work he has devoted infinite 
pains, with results that are a notable advance on those 
of the books which have preceded this publication.” 


“The Art Journal” of Sept., 
1905. 


“ A yoluminous work prepared evidently with great 
care; it will be of great assistance in helping collectors 
of plate to identify their specimens. It has taken the 
writer seventeen years to compile the book. ‘The tables 
of marks are fully illustrated. Each set of marks has 
been taken from an authentic piece of plate, and 


exactly represented.” 


“The Antiquary” of Sept., 1905. 


“Mr, Jackson’s handsome book must at once take 
its place at the head of the literature of his subject. It 


is absolutely indispensable to collectors and dealers. 


“The Guardian” of Sept. 20, 
1905, 


“It will be seen that it is impossible to improve 
upon Mr. Jackson’s work, except by way of addition, or 
by the identification of the unascribed marks which are 
sik accompanied by any town-mark, and his book may 
truly be said to be indispensable to any one who seriously 


takes up the collecting of plate.” 


Pale 


| Bibhography [SEE THE THREE PRECEDING PAGES. ] 


IN PREPARATION. 


By taz Autuor or “ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS AND THEIR MARKS” (C. J. JACKSON, F-.S.A.). 


JACKSON’S ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY OF HNGLISH PLATE 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND SECULAR, 
IN WHICH THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORM AND DECORATION IN 


THE SILVER AND GOLD WORK OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


FROM THE EARLIEST KNOWN EXAMPLES TO THOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


WILL BE DELINEATED AND DESCRIBED. 


About ONE HUNDRED OBJECTS WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY HELIOGRAVURE PLATES (similar to the frontispiece of 
“English Goldsmiths and their Marks’). There will also be ABouT FIVE HUNDRED PHOTO-ETCHINGS, REPRESENTING OTHER 
OBJECTS, IN LINE AND HALF-ToNE (similar to those illustrating the mace of the Cork guilds and the Bekegle cup on pages 
630-1-2 of “ English Goldsmiths and their Marks”) inserted in the letterpress. 

The articles to be described and illustrated, while comprising THE FINEST AND MOST REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL, DECORATIVE AND DOMESTIC PLATE preserved in the churches, as well as in public and private collections 
of the United Kingdom, will also include articles of less pretentious form, such as tea and coffee services, spoons and other 
table plate. 

An idea of the text may be formed by referring to the author’s monograph on “ THE SPOON AND ITS HISTORY ” 
(published by the Society of Antiquaries in Archzeologia, Vol. LIIL), which will be revised, and re-illustrated with photo- 
etchings of large size, for incorporation in this work. 

The book will consist of about 600 pages Super Royal Quarto (134in. by 1ogin.). The paper for the plates and 
letterpress will be similar to that of the frontispiece and text respectively of “ English Goldsmiths and their Marks,” to 
which it will be a companion volume. 

Care will be taken in the preparation of the illustrations to reproduce the details of the objects depicted ; and also 
to avoid the blemishes, caused by “ reflected lights,” which frequently occur in photo-process illustrations of silver work. 

An example of the illustrations which will appear in the text of the book is printed below. 


For a sample of the heliogravure plates the reader is referred to the frontispiece of “ English Goldsmiths and their 
Marks,” a work which has received the unanimous commendation, not only of the press, but of the large number of 
collectors, goldsmiths, and dealers who have perused it. 


_ The book will be issued, in 1907, to Subscribers at Five Guineas net, but on publication the price will be increased 
to Six Guineas or more. 


Intending subscribers are invited to sign the accompanying form and send it to the Western Mail, Limited 
ro, Pleet Street, London, E.C. ; “ 


OR 1D eee eee 
To THe Western Mair, Limirep, 176, Frrer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to “ Jackson’s ILtustratep History or ENGLisH PLATE.” bys 
C. J. Jackson, F.S.A., at the price of Five Guineas net; payable on delivery. Pe 
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[SEE THE THREE PRECEDING PAGES.] 
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Points to consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 

However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 

You should Hrererare consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you will insure with. 

The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 
financial resources. The “London and 
Lancashire” is such a Company. 

Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 

Fire, 
Burglary, 
7 OR 
Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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